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(;OSSI1 P—and the busy man 


When the President of the Corporation of which you are a stock- 
holder calls on his secretary for a report of the week’s progress, will 
it read like this: 


“Steel dropped 6% points, Miss Enright telephone 
operator sprained her wrist ‘uesday, Paris Manager 
died Wednesday, Mr. & Mrs. Hooligan (clerk and 
stenographer in auditing department) gave a party 
Friday night to the clerks of the receiving department, 
Mrs. Hooligan wore pink taffeta and had her hair 
bobbed for the occasion. Week’s receipts $750,000, ex- 
penditures $743,015, Wednesday’s storm smashed two 
windows in store house. Business in central western 
states was 9 per cent greater than corresponding week 
2 aes 


Business ? 


The chances are good that it will not. 


When you, a busy man or woman, ask your local newspaper for a 
report on the day’s news, does it read like this: 


“Enright ousts Inspectors on Dry Charges, Bathers 

nearly frozen mile and a half at sea, Wheeler to be La 

Follette running mate, Teacher Held as Red-Wigged 

$35,000 thief, 4 girls, 3 boys lost on Sound—Canoe 

N > Found, French block plan to give U. S. Arbiter Veto 
EWS § Power, Motorist charges two beat him as “Road Hog,” 
Coolidge favors choice of Young as Allied Agent. . .”’? 


The chances are good that it will—the above was one report dated 


Saturday, July 19, 1924. 


The important facts are in both reports. Does the gossip help you 
to get them? The chances are excellent that it does not. 


In TIME—the weekly News -Magazine— is 
the first and only systematic summary of all 
the significant news. Brief. Comprehensive. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


The White House Week 


@ John C. Coolidge, father of the 
President, turned his back on the White 
House, went home to the hills of Ver- 
mont. Ten days in the Capital were 
enough for him; besides, it was haying 
time. A Secret Service man was re- 
ported to have summed up the Presi- 
dent and his father as: “They are just 
alike, only the old gentleman is more 
so.” 

@ The President, by telephone, ad- 
dressed a banquet of 53 Boy Scouts 
aboard the Leviathan, on which they 
were about to sail for Europe. Said 
he: “Every boy who has the privilege 
of growing up on a farm learns instinc- 
tively the three fundamentals of scout- 
hood: the first is a reverence for na- 
ture ... the second is a reverence for 
law ... the third is a reverence for 
God.” 


@ The President began work on his 
speech of acceptance, but interruptions 
were frequent, as politician after peli- 
tician stepped in for a word. 

@ Tige Coolidge, White House cat, 
left on a spree one month ago. Hope 
of his return has now been abandoned. 
@ Luis Angel Firpo, strong of fist 
but somewhat weak of English, went to 
Washington for a visit. He saw Ar- 
lington Cemetery, and the Pan-Ameri- 
can Building. His car then drove up to 
the White House Office building. He 
was announced, and the President 
ordered him admitted. The immense 
man walked into the President’s room. 
Mr. Coolidge shook hands and throw- 
ing back his head looked up at Firpo. 
“Well,” drawled Mr. Coolidge, “you 
certainly look all that your records 
have made us imagine.” 


Firpo stood on one foot, then on the 
other, but no words came. At last he 
was ushered out. Some press 
despatches reported that he had asked 
his interpreter as he went out, “Who 
is that man?” This is hard to believe. 
Firpo is partly sublingual in English, 
but he is not completely subnormal in 
mentality. 

‘@ The President addressed a letter to 
Frederick J. Libby, Executive Secre- 


tary of the National Council for Pre- 
vention of War, strongly upholding the 
proposal for a “National Defense Day” 
on Sept. 12 and objecting to its being 
called “Mobilization Day” as if to give 
the impression that it is to be a mili- 
taristic festival (see Page 4). 


THE CAMPAIGN 


Laying the Keel 


The shipwrights of politics thumbed 
their blueprints and prepared to lay the 
keels of their Campaigns. 

Republicans. The White House 
group were pleased to note how few 
of the Republican insurgents had fol- 
lowed Mr. LaFollette into the insurg- 
ent camp. The only two of promin- 
ence who openly went over were 
Senators Frazier and Ladd of North 
Dakota. On the other hand, Senator 
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Howell of Nebraska who, it was 
thought, might turn to the Progres- 
sives, came out for Coolidge. Others, 
such as Senators Norris and Brookhart, 
remained on the fence. This will prob- 
ably be the course of other insurgents, 

Meanwhile, in Chicago, Everett 
Sanders industriously labored to per- 
fect a speaking program for the Re- 
publican candidates, while from poli- 
ticians all over the country came 
word: “Send us Coolidge,” “Send us 
Dawes,” “Send us Coolidge and 
Dawes.” Mr. Dawes decided to 
open his campaign with a speech at 
Lincoln, Neb., home of Governor 
Bryan, on Aug. 29. Maine will hold 
an election on Sept. 8 and Mr. Dawes 
may ‘speak there prior to Aug. 29, 
but this is not to count as a speech 
in the National Campaign. 

Democrats. The procedure of 
John W. Davis and of his Campaign 
Manager, Clem L. Shaver, was dic- 
tated by the fact that each was just 
accustoming himself to his new part. 
Shaver, new to the arena of National 
politics, conferred and_ conferred 
again with members of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, with a 
view to setting up and setting in mo- 
tion an active organization. 

Mr. Davis played golf with Frank 
L. Polk, chatted with visiting poli- 
ticians, saw reporters daily, completed 
his acceptance speech, which is to 
be short—about 4,000 words (three 
pages of Time) in length. Of it, he 
pertinently said: “If I were to put 
into the speech all the suggestions 
that have reached me it would be an 
unique address.” 

Progressives. The LaFollette- 
Wheeler movement organized itself 
into a Campaign committee, Chair- 
man of which is Representative John 
M. Nelson, nominal Republican of 
Wisconsin, and Vice Chairman of 
which is Robert M. LaFollette Jr. 
Other members of the Committee 
are: Senator Lynn J. Frazier of 
North Dakota, “Non-Partisan” Re- 
publican; Morris Hillquit, Manhat- 
tan Socialist; William H. Johnston of 
Washington, President of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists 
and Chairman of the Conference 
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which endorsed Mr. LaFollette; Basil 
M. Manly of Washington, Director 
of the “People’s Legislative Service” ; 
D. B. Robertson of Cleveland, Presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Glendower Evans of Bos- 
ton, suffragist; Mrs. Edward P. 
Costigan of Colorado; then a bird of 
somewhat different plumage — 
Rudolph Spreckels of San Francisco. 
The fact which makes Mr. Spreckels’ 
plumage outstanding is that he is a 
millionaire. He is the eleventh son 
of the late Claus Spreckels, Sugar 
King. He is President of the First 
National Bank of San Francisco, the 
First Federal Trust Co., the Real 
Property Investment Corp. and Vice 
President of the Universal Electric 
& Gas Co. Furthermore, he de- 
scribes his chief occupation, in Who’s 
Who, as “reformer.” Both as a re- 
former and as a millionaire he should 
prove useful to Mr. LaFollette. 


Immediately after the selection, 
this Committee met. It decided that 
the LaFollette-Wheeler ticket would 
be known as “Progressive.” It re- 
jected the Bull Moose as a Party 
symbol. It decided to avoid entirely 
the use of animals. Instead, it- chose 
the Liberty Bell as a Party symbol. 

It then set about organization. The 
men whom it chose were the best 
professionals in the field. A drive 
was set up for a campaign fund of 
some $3,000,000*. Henry L. Rosen- 
felt, formerly a director of the Jew- 
ish War Relief, was made Financial 
Director, with headquarters at Wash- 
ington. Alexander Kahn, formerly 
Chairman of the People’s Relief Com- 
mittee which raised $8,000,000 for 
War sufferers, was given charge in 
Manhattan and announced almost im- 
mediately that he had $500,000 
pledged at $1 a head from the United 
Hebrew trades. Donald Richberg, 
go-getting Chicago lawyer, was given 
the business of putting LaFollette’s 
name on the ballots in every State. 
Herman L. Ekern, Attorney Gener- 
al of Wisconsin, who was made Gen- 
eral Director of LaFollette finances, 
said this was to be a “cash-and-carry 
. .. pay-as-you-go campaign.” It 
was intimated that some $100,000 was 
already on hand. If so, this is al- 
most twice as much as the Repub- 
licans had on hand a month ago. 

Governor J. A. O. Preus, Repub- 
lican, of Minnesota, who has strug- 
gled with the Farmer-Labor Party 
at home, gave his opinion of the com- 
ing Campaign: “La Follette is going 
to surprise the natives this Fall by 





*This is a very fair-sized campaign fund. 
The Democratic Party in 1920 had a fund of 
only about $1,339,237. 


the large popular vote he will win 
all over the Country, afid by the 
very small electoral vote that will re- 


sult.” 
CABINET 
A Million Fingerprints 


Attorney-General Harlan F. Stone, 
however he may look upon the mul- 
tiplication of his duties, set about to 
carry out the will of Congress. By 
law, Congress recently provided for 
a Bureau of Identification in the De- 
partment of Justice. The business 
of the Bureau is to aid police depart- 
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Firpo 


“At last he was ushered out 
(See Page 1) 


” 


ments throughout the country in cap- 
turing and identifying criminals. 

A man from the Bureau of Investi- 
gation, the Bureau of which the 
famed Wiliam J. Burns was until re- 
cently head, was transferred to be 
chief of the new Bureau. Under his 
direction a million fingerprints now 
in the Department of Justice records 
at Fort Leavenworth, Kan., home of 
the well-known Penitentiary, will be 
transferred to Washington, There 
the fingerprints will form the nucleus 
for the greatest collection of criminal 
traces that this Continent has ever 


enjoyed. 
FARMERS 
The Wheat Rise 


If the movement that is under way 
does not collapse, if it is not based on 
miscalculation, the farm situation in the 





U. S. is in a fair way for a complete 
change, 

Wheat prices mounted rapidly last 
week. Corn prices followed. They 
reached a point about 30% higher than 
the week before. If the movement goes 
on at the same speed with which it has 
begun, dollar-and-a-half wheat will be 
a reality in the near future. 

The bare facts are these: World 
wheat production is less than last year 
—perhaps 10% or 15%. The available 
supplies of domestic wheat will be about 
5% less, according to Department of 
Agriculture’s estimates. 

The decrease in world wheat supplies 
means that the surplus which drugged 
the international market last year, fol- 
lowing a remarkably large crop, will be 
largely non-existent this year. Prices 
will be higher and the U. S. farmer will 
garner the greater part of the advan- 
tage because his production is not off as 
much in proportion as the general world 
production. 

All this depends on the correctness of 
present estimates. Reports last week 
were that black rust and weather condi- 
tions had cut the Canadian yield from 
last year’s 400 million bushels to 200 or 
225 million. Canadians sniffed at these 
reports. If these estimates are too 
small, there will probably be a market 
reaction. 

But the fact remains that apparently 
the world crop will be considerably 
smaller, that prices will consequently be 
higher, that it is within the range of 
possibility that last year’s exceedingly 
bad season for the U. S. wheat-farmer 
may be followed this year by an equally 
good season. 

Bank failures in the Northwest 
dropped off 30% in May and another 
25% in June. Of the 342 banks which 
closed during the first six months of the 
year, already a score, at least, have 
been reopened by the Agricultural 
Credit Corporation—the $10,000,000 
body organized by private capital last 
Spring at President Coolidge’s request. 

The rise of wheat prices, if it con- 
tinues, or even if it is but sustained, 
leads to a whole chain of circumstances. 
It means much better times in the farm- 
ing region of the Northwest. It means 
much improvement in banking condi- 
tions, because banks will be able to liqui- 
date their frozen farm loans. It may 
mean the difference between success and 
failure to the newly-organized, tre- 
mendous codperative grain marketing 
project of the farmers. It means great- 
er revenues for the Northwestern rail- 
roads and their stockholders. 

It may turn Senator LaFollette’s third 
ticket plan from a Farmer-Labor com- 
bination to a pure Labor movement. 
The kind of progressivism that the 
farmers want is that which brings prog- 
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ress in the form of better prices for 
their grain and livestock. Just at pres- 
ent, it appears as if they would get it 
without Mr. LaFollette’s intervention. 


CONGRESS 
The Next Senate 


The complexion of the next Sen- 
ate of the U. S. is a matter of less 
conjecture than the complexion of 
the next House. The House will be 
what the voters make it in Novem- 
ber. The Senate will remain two- 
thirds as it is now. The factor of 
variation in the latter is a maximum 
of 33 seats, The present composition 
is 51 Republicans, 43 Democrats, 2 
Farmer-Laborites. In reality the 
division is about 42 Democrats, 42 
Republicans and 12 Radicals. To 
have a majority (49), either of the 
major parties must elect a minimum 
of 7 more regulars than it now has from 
the 33 Senators up for election. 


Of the Senators whose terms will 
shortly expire, 17 are Republicans, 
15 are Democrats, 1 is a Farmer- 
Laborite. Of the 15 Democrats, only 
3 do not come from the South—they 
are the two Walshes (Montana and 
Massachusetts), and Senator Adams 
(Colorado). If the Republicans 
should carry these three States and 
Oklahoma, Kentucky, Tennessee and 
North Carolina—ah, what a land- 
slide!—they would have a working 
majority, provided they did not lose 
any of the seats they now hold. 


The Democrats, on the other hand, 
will have a better opportunity in the 
Republican ranks. Two of the pres- 
ent Republicans, Elkins of West Vir- 
ginia (by retirement) and McCor- 
mick of Illinois (by failure in the 
primaries) will not be in the race. 
The Democrats claim to have 
chances of victory in ten states— 
New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Kansas, Illinois, West Virginia, Dela- 
ware, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
New Jersey. Cum grano salis, the 
Democrats have still the better oppor- 
tunity. 

Two contests will be of special in- 
terest. The Farmer-Laborite Mag- 
nus Johnson is running to succeed 
himself. His vote will make evident 
how his countrymen from Minne- 
sota are impressed with him as Sen- 
ator. In Colorado, the two Sena- 
tors are running against each other. 
Senator Phipps (Rep.) is running to 
succeed himself. Senator Adams 
(Dem.) was appointed a year ago 
to succeed the late Senator Nichol- 
son. This was an ad interim appoint- 
ment until an election should be held. 
The term of Senator Nicholson does 





© Keystone 
LAFOoLLETTE’s MILLIONAIRE 


“He should prove useful” 
(See opposite page) 


not expire until 1927. But Senator 
Adams decided not to contest for the 
remaining two years of the Nichol- 
sow term. Instead he will vie with 
Mr. Phipps for a full six, and let 
the small fry scramble for the crust. 

However the details may go, either 
party must have a run of luck to get 
a working majority. 
Labor of Love 

Gone but not forgotten nor forget- 
table is the 68th Congress of the U. S. 
It will reassemble in December, but 
even during its recess its multiple 
labors go on. One of these labors is 
investigation. 

There was a special Committee of 
the Senate to investigate the Internal 
Revenue Bureau. This committee 
functioned last Spring. It employed a 
special investigator, the San Francisco 
lawyer Francis J. Heney, whose salary 
was paid by Senator Couzens of Michi- 


gan. This act brought down upon the | 





Senate the wrath of the President, who 
pointed out that it was against the law 
for anyone to serve the Government 
who was not in its pay (Time, Apr. 
21). With the adjournment of Con- 
gress in June, the Committee also ad- 
journed. Senator Couzens, its moving 
spirit, was ill at Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital in Baltimore. But the Senate gave 
the Committee power to employ such 
counsel and assistance as it deemed 
necessary during the recess. 


Now Senator Couzens is recovered, 
reanimated with the lust of life and 
investigation. Mr. Couzens and the 
two Democratic members of the Com- 
mittee, Senators King of Utah and 
Jones of New Mexico, were eager to 
reopen the inquiry. 

The three met with Senator Watson 
at his request. He asked whether they 
wanted to renew the investigations. 
They answered “Yes.” Since they were 
a majority of the Committee, they were 
entitled to enforce their demand. 

Mr. Watson, who is Chairman of 
their Committee, frowned. He said he 
believed that the country was tired of 
investigations. He asserted his belief 
that no further good could come of 
this one. He intimated that if they 
were going to insist on hearings he 
would resign as Chairman. The ma- 
jority bowed and said that in that case 
Mr. Couzens would be made Chairman. 


Within 34 hours, Senator Watson 
made good his threat to resign as 
Chairman and Senator Couzens was 
elected in his place. 

Mr. Couzens, as the new Chairman, 
then announced that the Committee 
would adjourn until Sept. 2, when it 
would meet to conduct hearings on 
the conduct of the income tax and pro- 
hibition enforcement business of the 
Treasury. 


NEGROES 
Murder But No Lynching 


From a small town in southern IIli- 
nois came a press story to this effect: 

Two Negroes entered a store ask- 
ing for provisions. One of them drew 
a revolver; they tried to hold up the 
storekeeper. He struggled. His 
daughter ran to his aid. She was 
shot through the head. The two Ne- 
groes dashed away, leaving the store- 
keeper severely beaten. A neighbor 
rushed in, and died of excitement on 
the spot. 

The Sheriff later apprehended two 
Negroes suspected of causing the 
double death. They were conveyed 
to jail in the adjoining town of 
Mound City. Slowly a grumbling 
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mob assembled. A _ storm-cloud of 
violence hovered over the scene. 
Then a man came forward from the 
crowd. He pleaded with them not to 
resort to violence. He prayed with 
them. There was no lynching that 
day. 

The man 7% prevented the lynch- 
ing was H. F. Moreland, a Ku Klux 
Klan sialic 


ARMY AND NAVY 
“Defense Day” 


The project of holding a National 
Defense Day on Sept. 12 has met con- 
siderable opposition from _ pacifist 
bodies. President Coolidge under- 
took last week to uphold the pro- 
priety of the proposed “Day” in a 
letter to the National Council for 
the Prevention of War. Said he: 


It is now brought to my attention that your 
organization is profoundly concerned because 
of the assumption that the plans for a. Na- 
tional Defense test on September 12 constitute 
a militaristic gesture. This assumption seems 
to be based chiefly on a confusion of terms, In 
some unofficial and entirely unauthorized way 
the defense test has been denominated ‘‘Mobil- 
ization Day.” The Government did not do 
this. It would be proper to call it “Inspection 


Day.” But it is not a mobilization, and the 
Government is not responsible for any such 
designation. 


The Constitution and the law contemplate 
the maintenance of a defense establishment, 
which in time of peace always has been, and 
is now, in proportion to our national power 
and interests, one of the smallest in the world. 
1 have taken an oath to support the Constitu- 
tion and to execute the laws of the United 
States. I could do this by maintaining a 
large standing army. I am opposed to any 
such plan. I am trying to work out a method 
by which we can have constantly, as we now 
have, an exceedingly small army, and _ leave 
our citizens free from that burden by letting 
them assume their own responsibility for a 
defensive establishment sufficient to provide 
for domestic peace and order and national 
defense. 

Instead of being a military gesture, this 
plan is the exact opposite. It is a_non-mili- 
taristic gesture for the purpose of keeping 
down to its lowest possible point the profes- 
sional military organization of the United 
States. ... 


Frederick J. Libby, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Council, made reply. 
He asserted that the term “Mobiliza- 
tion Day” was first used by the Army 
and Navy register on Jan. 5, and 
later in a statement given out by the 
War Department’s Publicity Bureau. 
He declared that nis organization ob- 
jected to the “Day” on _ four 


grounds: 

1) . . . Increasing a nation’s military pre 
cautions tends only to precipitate the calamity 
it would avert... . 

2) It is opposition to what is termed the 
“bad psychology” of holding such a demon- 
stration this year. 

3) This “defense test” is being opposed be- 
cause it is recognized as a radical innova- 
tion in our national policy which has not 
been thoroughly considered by our people. 

4) Vigorous protest is being directed also 
against the militarizing tendency of this dem- 
onstration and particularly its influence upon 
our youth. 

Then some one else took up the cry. 


It was Governor Charles W. Bryan of 
Nebraska, Democratic Nominee for the 


Vice Presidency. Said he of Defense 
Day: 

I met General Duncan in Omaha and _ dis- 
cussed the matter. His plan seems plainly to 
point to the participation of civic forces in the 
exercises of the day and making it a general 
holiday. 


Such a plan would seriously interfere with 
the work of farmers, those employed in shops, 
at the desk and counter, meaning an economic 
waste and giving a wrong impression and 
alarming war-sick of other nations. 

I will order the National Guard to assemble 
and do all that is required of them by the mili- 
tary officers, and will appoint State-wide com- 
mittees to urge patriotic societies to hold 
— services, as contemplated by the War 
Jepartment plans. 

General Duncan told me this country had 
lost many men during the World War by not 
being prepared. I told him we had saved sev- 
eral wars by not being prepared to fight. 


PROHIBITION 


Pot Pourri 


@ Dry agents captured a_ liquor 
launch coming in from “Rum Row.” 
Its skipper had an unstamped let- 
ter from a member of one of the rum- 
ship’s crew. It read in part: 


“There are so many sales here and things 
are four times cheaper than at home. Well, 
parents, this is a very exciting life out here. 
There are two boatloads of Chinese, Italians, 
Greeks, etc., all waiting to be smuggled into 
the States. There are also a couple of steam- 
ships with opium, heroin, morphine and co- 
caine, all of which is being smuggled in every 
day. 

“There is a seaplane that comes out and 
loads nineteen cases which it carries on each 
trip, making over six trips daily. There is a 
launch near by and I must close. With love 
and kisses to all.” 


@ Word from Detroit announced 
that the following dictum had been 
posted in Henry Ford’s factories: 


“From this date on dismissal without op- 
portunity for appeal will be the penalty im- 
posed on any man found to have the odor of 
beer, wine or other liquor on his breath, or 
to have intoxicants on his person or in his 
house. 

“The Eighteenth Amendment is part of the 
fundamental laws of this country. It was 
meant to be enforced and so far as our or- 
ganization is concerned it is going to be en- 
forced to the letter.” 


@ The Anti-Saloon League emitted 
word that the United States Steel 
Corporation, the Germania Mills (on 
Mt. Holyoke), the New Rochelle 
Coal and Lumber Co. and “the rail- 
roads,” under “rule G,” likewise have 
forbidden their employes to violate 
the Volstead Act. 


@ The Association Against the Pro- 
hibition Amendment announced: 


“During the 1924 campaign the Association, 
as heretofore, will take no sides in the Presi- 
dential race. It will, as heretofore, devote its 

efforts largely to the election of Congressional 
and Senatorial candidates who are friendly to 
modification of the Volstead Law, without re- 
gard to the party with which the candidate is 
affiliated. 

“A prominent member of Congress during 
the last session made a statement that, if 60 
additional ‘wet’ Congressmen were elected next 
November, it would then be possible to mod- 
ify the Volstead Law. It will be the effort of 
the Association to obtain these 60 additional 
votes.” 


The estimate that 60 votes would 


change the complexion of Congress 
on the Prohibition issue is decidedly 
optimistic on the part of the Wets. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Voteless Voters 


In Washington, D. C., a lawyer 
has started a National Get-Out-the- 
Vote Club. It is to be a non-partisan 
body, whose pure purpose will be to 
get qualified voters to vote. Simon 
Michelet, the founder, points out that, 
in the last Presidential election, for 
every 100 votes cast there were 194 


people of voting age qualified to cast: 


votes. He asserted that the voteless 
voters have increased in recent years 
and presented figures to show that 
of all qualified voters 80% cast ballots 
in 1896, 73% in 1900, 66% in 1908, 
62% in 1912, and that in 1920 only 
about 50% cast ballots. What is 
more, he declares that the native- 
born population are the worst of- 
fenders, because there were 21 mil- 
lion more native-born citizens of vot- 
ing age in 1920 than the entire num- 
ber of votes cast. 

There are any number of civic or- 
ganizations interested in “getting 
out” the vote. Women’s organiza- 
tions are prominent in this group, 
the Leagues of Women voters being 
among the most active. 

From a practical standpoint, how- 
ever, the fact remains that the most 
active work done in getting out the 
vote is carried on by political parties. 
Their managers always have the im- 
pression that the voters who do not 
vote would vote for their candidates 
if they got to the polls. In 1920, 
something less than 27 million votes 
were cast. It is generally expected 
that over 30 million will be cast this 
year. The party workers who get 
out the vote are paid, and the greater 
the vote, the greater it may be ex- 
pected that campaign expenses will 
be. 

Incidentally, in spite of Mr. Miche- 
let’s depressing percentages, the to- 
tal vote in recent Presidential elec- 
tions has increased tremendously— 
due to growth of population and the 
fact that women (in 1920) were 
awarded the vote. 
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Atlantan Rebuke 


According to The Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, the Rev: W. L. Hambrick of the 
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Central Baptist Church of that city, 
read the speech which President Cool- 
idge made by radio to the Boy Scouts 
of America (see Page 1), and then de- 
clared in a sermon: 

“During the World War we justly 
criticised and condemned the Kaiser for 
referring to God as secondary—‘Me and 
Gott.’ But last Friday our own Presi- 
dent took the liberty of moving God 
down a step further and put him in 
third place. In his radio address to the 
Boy Scouts of America he urged them 
to reverence: first, nature; second, law; 
third, God. 

“It is very unfortunate that our 
President should have been so careless 
with his thoughts and words. |For in 
so doing, in my judgment, he has not 
only dishonored the office he holds, but 
the God we worship and serve. I think 
it a shame on our nation, and a slur on 
Christianity.” 


Treason? 


The Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency has a sense of humor and 
a “way” of expressing himself. Re- 
porters took to him a question. Did 
he still believe, as he had professed 
18 months earlier, that the Constitu- 
tion should be amended to do away 
with the need of a two-thirds vote 
of the Senate to ratify a treaty and 
to substitute for it a majority vote 
of both Houses? Said Mr. Davis: 

“I believe, with John Hay, that our 
forefathers in their wisdom fixed it 
so that the kickers should rule. I be- 
lieve that the kickers should not rule. 

“A majority is sufficient to pass a 
law, and a treaty strikes no more at 
the vitals of Government than a law. 
I don’t know of any other civilized 
Government that requires more than 
a majority, and I don’t see why this 
country should require it. If this be 
treason, make the most of it.” 

He had not changed his mind. 


Versatility 

Examine photographs of all candi- 
dates for the Presidency. Pick out the 
one that shows the most dynamic ges- 
ture, the most vigorous expression of 
face. It needs no magician to tell 
which candidate’s picture you hold. It 
is the picture of Robert Marion La 
Follette. 


He is the only candidate who is thor- 
oughly at home before a camera. His 
face does not sink into flabby, meaning- 
less lines. When he steps before the 
camera he becomes an actor. It is 
hardly too much to say that he is the 
only first rate camera-actor in politics. 

The fact remains that, when he was 


a student at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, he wrote and had published an ora- 
tion on Jago. He had several offers to 
go on the stage, “once to play with 
Booth in Hamlet.” But, in general, he 
felt that the uncertainty of artistic 
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She, too, can act 


emoluments and the shortness of his 
own stature barred him from the stage. 
So he turned to law; from law went to 
politics in order to get a job as prose- 
cuting attorney at $66 a month. From 
politics he went to journalism—La 
Follette’s Weekly—and, of course, on 
the side he had his farm. 

Mrs. Belle Case LaFollette has some 
of the same spirit. She was graduated 
from Wisconsin, with her now husband. 
Several years later, after marriage and 
motherhood, she went back and took a 
law degree. Later, beside rearing four 
infants, she went into politics, especially 
woman suffrage. 

The four LaFollette children appar- 
ently have specialized in their parents’ 
several talents. Robert M. Jr. is his 
father’s junior partner in _ politics. 
Philip is carrying on in his father’s 
shoes as a lawyer. Fola, after an 
apprenticeship in the woman suffrage 
movement, went on the stage, played 
ingénue parts with Ada Rehan, played 
with Leo Ditrichstein, and then sud- 
denly left the stage to marry playwright 
George Middleton. The youngest, 
Mary, studied Art. 


Graven Images 


The attacks of his political enemies 
are something Mr. LaFollette will 


receive in due course, but why 
should he be attacked by the Meth- 
odist Church? Dr. Clarence True 
Wilson, Corresponding Secretary of 
the Board of Temperance and Public 
Morals of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, answered that question last 
week in addressing a camp meeting 
at Spirit Lake, Iowa. Said he: “We 
are to be congratulated on the high 
ideals of both platforms and the char- 
acter and loyalty to Government in- 
stitutions that the four men who are 
running in the major parties stand 
for. You could not get a poor Presi- 
dent out of that list. Both parties 
manfully stepped up to the standard 
of the 18th Amendment and pledged 
an enforcement program. 


“The only party and the only wet 
candidate running is Robert M. La 


Follette. He has been continuously 
wet. .. . He has been a tsar in his 
own State politics, eliminating all 


the men who would not bow down to 
his ‘graven image.’ 

“IT am a Progressive. I find myself 
in sympathy with all the principles 
that the various Progressive parties 
advocate. The cause is worthy of a 
better standard-bearer. We will have 
to stand pat or not stand anywhere.” 

In couching this last phrase, Dr. 
Wilson was probably grasping in his 
mind for Benjamin Franklin’s famous 
dictum: “We must all hang to- 
gether, or assuredly we shall all hang 
separately.” That phrase may not 
have come quickly to his mind, with 
the result that he substituted a phrase 
acquired in his duties as a censor of 
public morals, 


Stinged Words 


Senator George Wharton Pepper 
of Pennsylvania, staunch member of 
the school of regular Republicanism, 
unleashed stinged words of irony. 
He referred to the way in which Mr. 
LaFollette wrote his own platform 
and handed it to the Progressive 
Convention in Cleveland, ordering: 
“Nominate me on these terms.” Said 
Mr. Pepper: 

“Certainly Mr. LaFollette has 
gone far afield in describing himself 
and his movement as ‘progressive.’ 
Mr. LaFollette prates about boss- 
ridden machine politics within the 
Republican Party, about the control 
of the ‘predatory interests,’ and yet 
who since the days when Lenin and 
Trotzky first set up their autocratic 
rule over the Russian people has at- 
tempted to dominate and boss those 
around him more than the Wisconsin 
Senator?” 
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THE WAR 


“What Did the World 
Gain?” 


The American Legion Weekly decid- 
ed to mark the passing of the first 
decade since the Great War flung the 
world into the Maelstrom of Mars*. 
It wrote to various individuals in 
various countries, asked them to re- 
ply to the question: “What did the 
World Gain by the World War?” 
Excerpts from the answers: 

Newton D. Baker, U. S. Secretary 
of War during the Wilson Adminis- 
tration: “I believe it is possible now 
to say that the world is at last con- 
vinced that the balance of power 
theory is an unstable basis for world 
peace and that international codpera- 
tion is the only other plan to be tried. 
This is a great gain.” 

Charles W. Eliot, President Emer- 
itus of Harvard University: “The 
World War destroyed the huge Rus- 
sian, German and Austrian autocra- 
cies, revived several freer nations 
which those autocracies had crushed 
or cut into pieces, strengthened the 
three great Powers in which demo- 
cratic principles have made good 
progress, and brought them nearer 
to effective union for promoting Lib- 
erty, Justice and Peace throughout 
the world.” 

Gen. John J. Pershing, ex-Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the A. E. F.: 
“While we are probably too close to 
the events of the World War definite- 
ly to judge of its general benefits to 
mankind, yet the victory did result 
in preventing domination by auto- 
cracy, with all of its disastrous effects 
upon civilization, and the evidence is 
clear that the free peoples of the 
world will unite in resisting such 
domination.” 

Upton Sinclair, “U. S. Bolshevik”: 
“The world gained by the World 
War an opportunity to learn thor- 
oughly that capitalist governments 
are incompetent to manage civilized 
communities, and that national com- 





*Dates of declaration of War by principal 
countries: Austria-Hungary on Serbia, July 
28, 1914; Germany on Russia, Aug. 1, 1914; 
Germany on France, Aug. 3, 1914; Britain 
on Germany, Aug. 4, 1914; France on Au- 
stria-Hungary, Aug. 11, 1914; Britain on 
Austria-Hungary, Aug. 12, 1914; Italy on 
Austria, May 23, 1915; Bulgaria on Serbia, 
Oct. 14, 1915; Britain on Bulgaria, Oct. 15, 
1915; Italy on Bulgaria, Oct. 19, 1914; Ger- 
many on Portugal, Mar. 9, 1916; Italy on 
Germany, Aug. 27, 1916; Rumania on Au- 
stria-Hungary, Aug. 27, 1916; Germany on 
Rumania, Aug. 29, 1916; Turkey on Ruman- 
ja, Aug. 30, 1916; Bulgaria on Rumania, 
Sept. 1, 1916; Greece (Provisional Govern- 
ment) on Germany and Bulgaria, Nov. 23, 
1916; U. S. on Germany, Apr. 6, 1917; U. 
S. on Austria-Hungary, Dec. 7, 1917. 





Unable to comply 


petition for raw materials and for- 
eign markets will wreck civilization 
during the present generation, if it is 
not checked by a system of interna- 
tional codperation.” 


Maj. Gen. Henry T. Allen, quon- 
dam ‘Commander of the American 
Occupation Force: “The world has 
learned much more of the inter-de- 
pendence of States. It has learned 
that Europe cannot proceed properly 
along the road of moral. and physical 
restoration without our participation 
in the great unsettled post-bellum 
measures.” 


Samuel Gompers, famed U. S. 
Laborite: “The world gained as a 
result of the Great War a freedom 
from the menace of organized mili- 
tarist imperialism without which all 
peoples sooner or later would have 
been enchained in bondage and vas- 
salage. Democracy is in the ascend- 
ancy, the dominant form of govern- 
ment. The tremendous meaning of 
that achievement will be more under- 
stood as time passes. The victory 
was magnificent, the cause worthy of 
all that we gave and more.” 

Gen. Sir Arthur W. Currie, ex-Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Canadian Ex- 
peditionary Force, now Principal of 
McGill University: “By the World 
War we gained, a truer appreciation 


and a better realization of war’s un- 
speakable waste, its dreadful hard- 
ships, its cruel slaughter and _ its 
aftermath of loneliness, sorrow and 
broken hearts. We now know that 
as a means of solving the world’s 
problems and removing international 
discord war is a delusion and a lie. 
We know that no matter how much 
a nation may desire to hold itself 
aloof and to keep apart from the 
struggle it cannot escape war’s ter- 
rible effects.” 

Hilaire Belloc, British historian: 
“The world gained by the Great War 
a demonstration in practice that the 
atheist doctrine and tradition of 
which Prussia had been the increas- 
ingly successful exponent for 150 
years would ultimately prove weaker 
than the culture of Christendom.” 

John Maynard Keynes, famed Brit- 
ish economist: “I don’t know!” 

Wilhelm Hohenzollern* appar- 
ently instructed his Secretary, Ad- 
miral H. von Rebeur-Paschwitz, to 
write the following letter, of which 
the Legion Weekly produced a fac- 
simile: “In answer to your letter 
dated May 31st, His Majesty the Em- 
peror tells me to let you know that 
he regrets not being able to comply 
with your request. As to the ques- 
tion: ‘What did the World gain by 
the World War?’ I would think the 
only possible answer could be: ‘Noth- 
ing! It lost everything!’ 

“Very truly yours, 
“W. von Reseur-PAscHwItTz.” 

Friedrich Wilhelm Hohenzollern, 
eldest son of the above: “The United 
States entered the War believing to 
destroy militarism and to make the 
world free for democracy. The result 
of the War was that all nations are 
arming as hard as they can, and what 
about democracy?—just look at the 
cables from over the whole world. 
Dictatorship of some sort or other is 
the favorite idea. The only good the 
War did is to show that a nation, not 
well armed, is powerless, and that 
such a nation gets no help from any- 
body.” 

Maximilian Harden, German ed- 
itor, intractable enemy of the Hohen- 
zollerns: “The certainty that war 
has lost its last glowing charm of 
romantic chivalry or knighthood, that 
it has lost the manly nobility of a 
fight to be decided by personal valor, 
and has become an endless war of 
industrial masses of matter and phys- 
ical and chemical devils’ work.” 

*The Legion Weekly had written to the ex- 


Kaiser and had addressed the envelope: Wi1- 
HELM HOBENZOLLERN, Esg., Doors, Hovranp, 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Deadlocks Reached 


“If the Reparations Commission shall 
find that Germany has made default, 
the Governments interested . . . will 
confer at once on the nature of the 
sanctions to be applied . . .” These 
words upset the apple cart in the 
Premiers’ Conference.* They formed 
part of the recommendations of Com- 
mittee No. 1 appointed by the Confer- 
ence (TiME, July 28), to settle a meth- 
od of determining possible German de- 
fault under the Experts’ Plan and to 
recommend what measures should be 
taken against Germany in case of de- 
fault. 

U. S. and British bankers balked. 
They asserted that there was no security 
for the proposed loan of $200,000,000 to 
aid Germany stabilize her finances, if 
sanctions, which might be disastrous, 
could be put into operation by the Rep- 
arations Commission. 

Belgian Premier Theunis then ad- 
vocated the appointment of a commit- 
tee of four, to be chosen from the 
members of the Committee of Experts 
headed by General Dawes, with right 
of representation on the Reparations 
Commission. 

U. S. Ambassador Frank B. Kellogg 
suggested that, in the event of sanc- 
tions being necessary, the Powers con- 
cerned should seek the advice of ex- 
perts as to the probable economic effect 
of the contemplated measures against 
Germany before putting them into op- 
eration, in order not to interfere with 
the Experts’ scheme. Neither the 
Theunis proposal nor the Kellogg pro- 
posal met with any success. 

Next day U. S. Secretary of the 
Treasury Andrew W. Mellon break- 
fasted with Premier MacDonald at No. 
10 Downing Street. It was a matter 
of conjecture as to what passed be- 
tween the breakfast eaters, but it was 
thought that Andrew Mellon had made 
valued suggestions. 

The time came along for a plenary 
session of the Conference. During one 
hour and 47 minutes, more of the main 
problems were broached. A commit- 
tee of two (one British, one French) 
was appointed to: 

1) Discover if the operation of the 
Experts’ Plan required a special agree- 
ment with Germany. 

2) Settle, if necessary, the method of 
reaching such an agreement without 
running counter to the terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

The Conference broke up over the 
week-end with nothing to show ex- 





*Called Premiers’ Conference to denote that 
its inception was due to Premiers MacDonald 
and Herriot. 


cept an impasse on the loan security 
question, which is really a blow aimed 
at France, who vigorously maintained 
her right under the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles to take separate action, if neces- 
sary, against Germany.* 

Monday morning, Colonel James A. 
Logan, the American observer, lessened 
the tension somewhat by announcing 
that the U. S. would approve of an 
American sitting on the Reparations 
Commission on Aug. 15. He also took 
occasion to deprecate the emphasis 
placed by the French press upon the at- 
titude of American bankers towards 
security for the German loan. The 
deadlock on this point, however, re- 
mained tight as ever. The conferees 
adjourned for 24 hours. 


The main obstacle to the smooth 
running of the Conference was Pre- 
mier Herriot of France. With a vig- 
ilent Poincaré and an eagle-eyed Briand 
watching his every step from Paris, 
ready to pounce upon him should he 
make one move that could be construed 
as weakening the position of France, 
the Premier was not exactly a free 
agent. Moreover the French press 
raved against the U. S., declared that 
the bankers had exceeded their right in 
barring sanctions, counselled Premier 
Herriot to return home and leave the 
Conference to itself. He, perforce, re- 
mained hostile to any attempt at de- 
priving the Reparations Commission of 
its power to decide on sanctions. 

Another difficulty to be adjusted was 
that both France and Belgium insisted 
upon maintaining a nucleus of railway 
workers in the Ruhr area to operate 
lines in case of an emergency. This 
means the maintenance of troops to 
guard them. Italy and Britain were of 
the opinion that the Ruhr ought to be 
restored to the economic and political 
position it was in before the French 


and Belgians occupied it. Thus was 
another deadlock reached. 
Notwithstanding these difficulties, 


which were considered not insuperable, 
optimism was the keynote of the Con- 
ference and it was evident that the 
embarrassed Herriot was doing every- 
thing possible to reach a compromise, 
even to defying Poincaré. It continued 
to be averred that the Conference would 
succeed “because it has got to succeed 
in order to save the world entering 
through the black portals of a new and 
tearful era of greater economic depres- 
sion.” 

* Britain has always declared that France 
and Belgium acted contrary to the terms of 


the Treaty in entering the Ruhr, and that 
that act was therefore illegal. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Notes 


Out from Portsmouth, flags flying, 
guns booming, shot the royal. yacht Vic- 
toria and Albert—King George, the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of Con- 
naught aboard. At Spithead, the King 
reviewed, for the first time since 1914, 
the British grand fleet, consisting of 
194 warships, which steamed past him 
in four rows, each ten miles long. 


Ratu Rabici and Ratu Veli, Fiji 
Chiefs, journeyed to London to con- 
verse with King George and to thank 
him for the benefits of 50 years of 
British rule. They said that the King 
expressed’ great pleasure that the peo- 
ple of Fiji were happy and contented; 
they added: “The King asked us what 
sort of clothes we wear in Fiji. Did 
we wear the European dress that we 
were wearing at the moment? We ex- 
plained that at home we wear loin cloths 
reaching to the knee and, of course, 
have bare head and feet.” 


In the grounds of Buckingham Pal- 
ace, King George and Queen Mary 
gave a Garden Party to U. S. and 
Canadian lawyers and to delegates to 
the Premiers’ Conference. Three thou- 
sand guests were present. The King 
had notified his guests that all formali- 
ties would be waived, meaning “come as 
you are.” Consequently, one U. S. 
lawyer (name unknown) went in a 
lounge suit and straw hat. Secretary 
of State and Mrs. Hughes, accom- 
panied by Ambassador Frank B. Kel- 
logg, arrived at the Palace before the 
other guests, and had a long private 
talk with the King and Queen. For 
the rest of the afternoon they were 
made members of the royal circle, 
Secretary Hughes marching about with 
the King, Mrs. Hughes accompanying 
the Queen. 


The Prince of Wales has joined the 
Society of Bright Young People, an 
organization which hunts enigmatic 
treasures. The rumor was that the 
Prince had been seen in the London 
slums crawling on all fours along a 
dirty sidewalk, followed by people 
“prominent in social or theatrical cir- 
cles,” searching for a clew in the 
“treasure hunt.” The clew, discovered 
either by Gladys Cooper (English 
actress) or Talullah Bankhead (U. S. 
actress) led to the home (Norfolk 
House) of Mrs. Brown, Pittsburgh 
millionairess, who served them a 
sumptuous repast and dashing music. 
(None of the above facts could be 
verified.) eae 

At a dinner to members of his 
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Cabinet at the Wembley Exhibition, 
Premier MacDonald announced that he 
had been offered by a U. S, agency 
thousands of pounds for his biography, 
doubled if he would write a biography 
of Secretary of State for the Colonies 
“Jimmie” (J. H.) Thomas, quadrupled 
if he would prepare the biographies of 
the whole Cabinet. 


At Wembley, the Pageant of the 
Empire began. It is designed to por- 
tray the development of the Empire. 
Many prominent people are among the 
15,000 taking part in the spectacle, 
which will cost $500,000, will take 
three weeks to act. 


Enthusiastic 


At London, in an address before a 
session of the World Zionist Organ- 
ization, Sir Herbert Samuel, High 
Commissioner of Palestine, waxed 
enthusiastic over the upbuilding of 
the Jewish National Home and the 
general progress of Palestine. Said 
he: 

“The industrial exposition in Tel- 
Aviv revealed the development of 
Palestinian industry, and was a con- 
vincing indication that Palestine may 
become the industrial centre of the 
Middle East within our generation.” 


FRANCE 


“Immortal” 


In company of ex-Deputy André 
Tardieu, quondam French High Com- 
missioner to the U. S., went U. S. 
Financier Bernard M. Baruch to 
sunny Vendée to take a “peek’’ at the 
“Tiger,” ex-Premier Georges Clemen- 
ceau, in his lair. Said “Barney”: 


“France is the home of the leading 
citizen of the world and its greatest 
democrat, for M. Clemenceau is not 
only the father of victory, as the 
world will ever know him, but he is 
the last surviving full successor to 
the immortals who liberated the 
French people in the time of revolu- 
tion. 

“I went to Vendée to do him the 
reverence which a humble co-worker 
in the Great War must always feel 
for the High Commander on the battle 
front. 

“IT went in reverence and returned 
with even greater respect for the 
character, patriotism, intelligence and 
indomitable soul of this great man. 

“As befits the world’s most eminent 
democrat, M. Clemenceau lives sim- 
ply. We lunched and dined in the 
kitchen. He is at peace with man- 
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“France is the home of the leading 
citizen of the world” 


kind. His soul and heart know no 
rancor. He is attending to his gar- 
den, as all great statesmen of France 
do when their public service is ended. 

“He is at work on a book of philos- 
ophy, and if he puts into it one-tenth 
of what he really knows of the im- 
pulses of human affairs, it will be a 
notable book. 

“In his ‘Backwater Vendée,’ in that 
peaceful garden, Clemenceau, with 
tolerant sympathy, surveys the world. 
He wishes the best of luck to those 
who are carrying on after him. It 
has been, indeed, a privilege again to 
see him. 

“I looked at the memorial group 
which the villagers of St. Heminy 
have erected in honor of their eminent 
neighbor in his lifetime. It is a fit- 
ting tribute to his achievements. But 
some day, perhaps, only Les Invalides 
will surpass the monuments in Paris 
which a grateful Nation will erect to 
Georges Clemenceau.” 





Notes 


Le Sénateur Henri de Jouvenel wrote 
in the journal he co-edits (Le Matin) to 
complain of Britain. Said he: “It is 
necessary to say frankly to our Eng- 
lish friends, that if M. Herriot cannot 
arrive at an understanding with them 
no French statesman ever will.” 


“Pertinax,” prominent Parisian politi- 
cal writer in L’Echo de Paris, fulminat- 
ed mightily against American bankers. 
He thought their attitude at the Pre- 
miers’ Conference showed “the narrow- 
ness of their views and their ignorance 
and lack of intelligence in dealing with 
European affairs, together with their 
muddle-headedness.” 


The notorious Communist Mayor of 
Douarnenez in Finistére is dead. He 
was known throughout France for his 
bolshecratic manner of meting out Jus- 
tice. At his funeral, Bolsheviki parad- 
ed, waved red flags. Priests, called in 
by the family to officiate at the burial, 
declined to countenance the carrying of 
the flags: bitter, bad words from the 
Communists ; hard, harsh tones from the 
Priests. A compromise was finally 
reached. The Communists retired to 
the end of the procession with their 
flags, while the Priests and non-Com- 
munists marched ahead. 


GERMANY 
National Wealth 


The Bankers Trust Co., Manhattan, 
has estimated that the total national 
wealth of Germany today is about $55,- 
000,000,000. Dr. Karl Helfferich, famed 
German financier who was recently 
killed in a railway accident (Time, Apr. 
28), placed the national wealth of pre- 
War Germany at $73,780,000,000. Sir 
Josiah Stamp, British statistician, de- 
clared in 1919 that Dr. Helfferich had 
overlooked several items and he com- 
puted the pre-War Teutonic wealth at 
$80,500,000,000. Shortly before his 
death, however, Dr. Helfferich made an 
estimate of Germany’s post-War wealth. 
He thought that his Fatherland was 
worth only $47,600,000,000 and reduced 
the figure by $11,900,000,000 on account 
of “diminished productivity,” making 
the total $35,700,000,000. 

The Bankers Trust said in support of 
its $55,000,000,000 estimate : 

“This figure was arrived at by mak- 
ing allowance for territorial losses im- 
posed by the Versailles Treaty, the fact 
being kept in mind that, while some of 
this territory was agricultural and not 
highly productive, yet the loss of Al- 
sace-Lorraine carried with it very large 
resources of iron ore and potash and 
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industrial works of considerable mag- 
nitude, while the occupation of the Saar 
Basin had deprived Germany of exten- 
sive coal deposits. 

“The fact also was taken into consid- 
eration that in losing part of Silesia 
Germany lost many industrial plants 
and large iron and zinc deposits, and 
4214% of all German coal lying within 
500 yards of the surface. Allowance 
was made also for the depreciation in 
buildings and structures and. the. de- 
creased productivity of agricultural 
lands.” 


Mute 


A desperate effort was made in the 
Reichstag to draw a statement from the 
Government relative to its attitude to 
the Premiers’ Conference in London. 
Monarchists, irate because of the delay 
in inviting the nation’s representatives 
to the Conference, insisted that Ger- 
many demand an equal voice with the 
other Powers in the London delibera- 
tions. 

To all this empty noise Chancellor 
Marx turned a deaf ear and remained 
mute. It was learned, however, that 
either he or his henchman, Foreign 
Minister Gustav Stresemann, would go 
to London if invited by the Powers as- 
sembled there. An attempt by the 
Parties of the Right to move a resolu- 
tion of no confidence in the Govern- 
ment was defeated by 172 to 62 votes. 

No doubt was evinced in responsible 
quarters that official Germany was well 
pleased with the proceedings of the 
Conference since American bankers 
showed their hands (see INTERNA- 
TIONAL). 


Notes 


Referring to the American Owen 
D. Young, who helped form the Ex- 
perts’ Report under the presidency of 
the American Charles G. Dawes, the 
Neue Berliner Zeitung said that in his 
capacity as agent of reparations he 
would wield more power than ever did 
Wilhelm Hohenzollern in the youth of 
his glory. Under the heading “His 
Majesty, Owen I,” the paper referred 
to him as “the secret Emperor of Ger- 
many.” 


Ex-Crown Prince Friedrich Wilhelm 
was fined 20 golden marks. He prom- 
ised to attend an initiation meeting of 
the Millers’ Guild, but failed to put in 
an appearance, so the millers fined him. 


For illicitly manufacturing British 
Pfunden and American Dollaren, a 
number of Russians were arrested in 
Berlin. For some time numerous peo- 
ple have been swindled by this gang. 


ITALY 
Regrets 


A large motor-car snorted into the 
village of Albano, near Rome. Over 
the hood fluttered a small red flag, 
bearing the emblem of the Soviet. 

A group of local Fascisti, sipping 
their vino pastoso at a local osteria, 
espied the odious emblem of sedition. 
With loud and patriotic cries, they 
rushed upon the vehicle, tore up the 
flag, abused the passengers. 


Then came disillusion. Corpo di 
Bacco! It was no mere Communista 
they had assaulted. The snorting car 
belonged to the Soviet Ambassador to 
Italy. Instead of being commended for 
patriottismo, they had caused a “re- 
grettable incident.” 


AUSTRIA 
Keep Out! 


Austrian Racialists plan a monster 
Pan-German celebration at  Salz- 
burg. The vast majority of the 
Racialists are Monarchists and are 
very much in sympathy with the 
German Nationalists (Monarchists). 

Now no Monarchical demonstra- 
tion is complete among these Teutons 
unless there is present the great Gen- 
eral Erich von Ludendorff, more 
famed as a “beer brawler” (TIME, 
Nov. 19) than as Quartermaster Gen- 
eral of the Imperial German Army. 
So the Austrian racialists invited 
him to Salzburg. 


When Foreign Minister Dr. Al- 
fred Griinberger heard of this, he 
waxed wrathful and declared, by all 
the gods, that General Ludendorff 
should not come to Salzburg. He 
further intimated to the Pan-Ger- 
mans that their celebration would be 
permitted only on condition that 
German Nationalist organizations and 
German Racialists withdrew. For, 
in fact, Pan Germanism now means 
the fusion of Austria and Germany. 


YUGO-SLAVIA 
Gloom 


King Alexander declined to follow 
ex-Premier Nikola Pashitch’s advice 
to call new elections. He sent for 
M. Yovanovitch, President of the 
Narodna Skupshtina (National As- 
sembly) and asked him to form a 
Cabinet. 

M. Yovanovitch said he would try 
and went his way trying to coax a 





coalition Government into existence. 
No one was hopeful, no one gave 
him any encouragement, all was 
gloom; but M. Yovanovitch went on 
trying. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 
Denial 


In its issue of July 28, Time stated 
that “according to a despatch from 
Prague,” Jan Garrigue Masaryk, son 
of Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, Presi- 
dent of the Czecho-Slovakian Repub- 
lic, had won the hand of Mrs. Robert 
Leatherbee, daughter of Charles R. 
Crane, onetime President of the 
Crane Valve Co., onetime U. S. Min- 
ister to China, 


Last week, TIME received from 
Mrs. Leatherbee a categorical denial 
of the engagement, 


GREECE 
New Cabinet 


The Greek Government crisis was 
weathered. 


Out walked Premier Papanastasiou 
(Time, July 28) and in trotted Premier 
Sofoulis, ex-Governor of Macedonia, 
followed by five staunch supporters: 


Premier and Marine: S. Sofoulis. 

Finance: M. Tsouderos, ex-Foreign Minis- 
ter under Venizelos. 

Foreign Affairs: Georges Roussos, ex-For- 
ign. Minister and one-time Minister to the 
7 

War: General Katehakis. 

Interior: General Peter Mavromiethaelis. 

Agriculture: M. Mylonas, also in the Ve- 
nizelos Cabinet. 


NORWAY 
Still Dry 


Premier Abraham Berge introduced 
an anti-prohibition bill into the 
Storting (Parliament). The Odel- 
sting (Lower House) defeated it; the 
Lagting (Upper House) defeated it; 
Premier Berge and his Cabinet re- 
signed. 


RUMANIA 
Regal Authoress 


Clare Sheridan, sculptress-author, an- 
nounced that Queen Marie of Rumania 
has written a book called The Voice on 
the Mountain. 

Mrs. Sheridan, who has read the 
book, finds it a display of sentimental- 
ity, abounding in super-adjectives, con- 
taining many plagiarisms, “the outpour- 
ings of a gushing school girl.” She re- 
grets that Marie did not write of some 
lovely Rumanian legend, that her Rus- 
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sian blood did not endow her with 
“some talent, mysticism and taste,” that 
the English blood did not “add a sense 
of humor to her complex composition.” 
Finally she is left pondering what on 
earth the book is about. Says Mrs. 
Sheridan: “A strange young woman 
named Glava rides a_ carrot-colored 
horse whose tail sweeps the ground.... 
She does much climbing of mountains, 
dresses in white robes, carries a spear, 
has her hair in two long braids. The 
horse is a ‘grand creature’; so is Glava, 
and her nurse talks in an Irish dia- 
lect.” It sounds a thoroughly bad book, 
yet she counsels people to read it. 


Queen Marie wrote before the War 
when she was Crown Princess. The 
Lily of Life was a juvenile story for 
her children. Then came the War 
and she continued to write for a 
Rumanian newspaper, the articles being 
afterwards collected and republished in 
book form under the title War Impres- 
sions. Her style in this book was or- 
nate, feminine and extremely sentimen- 
tal. 

But, in real life, Queen Marie is both 
a womanly Queen and a_  queenly 
woman. Nearing the age of 50, she is 
no longer beautiful, but attractive. 
Philippe Millet, distinguished French 
journalist, once remarked of her: “As 
she enters a room she seems at the first 
glance to dominate all those present. 
She receives their homage as a soverign 
should and has the air of reigning, 
even when she says ‘good day.’ The 
chair on which she sits, perfectly 
erect, immediately becomes a throne.” 

Queen Marie is the daughter of the 
Duke of Edinburgh, second son of 
Queen Victoria, uncle of George V, and 
of Grand Duchess Marie, daughter of 
Tsar Alexander III of Russia. She 
is, therefore, first cousin to King 
George, by birth a Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha, by Royal Proclamation a Wind- 
sor,* by marriage a MHohenzollern, 
having married into the Catholic branch 
of that family when she became the 
bride of Crown Prince Ferdinand of 
Rumania. 

Before the War, the strict Court 
discipline of genial German King Carol 
repressed her democratic sympathies 
and her natural abilities as stateswoman 
and business-woman. With the com- 
ing of War, she shed her frivolous ex- 
terior, became a nurse and truly en- 
deared herself to Rumanians who to 
this day call her “our Angel Queen” 
as they had called her “Angel without 
wings” when she married Ferdinand. 
She once said: “We hope that during 
our reign Rumania may grow in great- 
ness and happiness. To consecrate all 





*King George changed the name of. the 
British reigning House from Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha to Windsor on July 17, 1917. 





my efforts to the alleviation of misery 
and pain is the mission to which, as 
with all other great-hearted women of 
the past, I will devote myself.” 

On the day she came to the throne she 
said: “I think that few Queens have 
had the privilege to get so near their 
people. I have really gone amongst 
them, there where very few go.” When 
in the agonies of War she was forced 
to leave the grave of her baby son and 
become a refugee with the other mem- 
bers of the Royal Family, she turned 
to her people, particularly to the sol- 
diers who adored her, and so carried 
out her promise. 

But there is another side to her char- 
acter. She has not earned the title 
of “Diplomat of the Balkans” for noth- 
ing. It is erroneously assumed that she 
earned the title for her work in marry- 
ing her son and daughters into Balkan 
royal families. She herself says, how- 
ever, that “my daughters married off 
themselves.” No doubt at all that she 
married off her son, Carol, to Princess 
Marie of Yugo-Slavia. But she is a 
real power, abroad and at home, so 
much so that King Ferdinand has been 
described as a cipher, which is partly 
true. She is credited with forcing Ru- 
mania into the War on the winning 
side, she often concludes much State 
business over the heads of her hus- 
band’s Ministers which makes her most 
unpopular with them. She holds sway 
in a Court which is probably un- 
matched for it simplicity. She is dem- 
ocratic almost to extremes, always vi- 
vacious and entertaining, and despite 
her years, always fascinating and bril- 
liant, as many a staid business man and 
clever diplomat has known to his cost. 
In short, she is the model of “a regu- 
lar, regular, regular, regular Royal 
Queen.” 


EGYPT 
Off to London 


Ministers of the Crown, Senators, 
Deputies and hosts of uncategoried dig- 
nitaries assembled at Cairo Railway 
Station to bid au revoir, bon voyage and 
bonne chance to Premier Zaghlul of 
Egypt, who was leaving for London to 
have a word with Premier MacDonald 
about the Sudan (Time, Feb. 11 et 
seq).* 

Outside the station thousands of peo- 
ple voiced their farewells in true Mos- 
lem fashion. Bands played, replayed 





*Premier Zaghlul wants the British to get 
out of the Sudan. As Egypt pays one-fifth of 
the costs of the British occupation, she has 
much on her side of the argument. Under 
British rule, however, the Sudan has been 
developed to a pitch undreamed-of in recent 
Egyptian history, and, having made this desert 
a prosperous land, the British intend to stay. 
A compromise is expected in London. 


and played again a special hymn dedi- 
cated to the Premier. A small group 
of people carrying a coffin were seen 
to lay it down and dash to the station 
to catch a fleeting glimpse of the de- 
parting Premier; the enthusiasm was 
great. 


PERSIA 
Irresponsible? 


More doleful news from Persia. 

It appeared that the mob that mur- 
dered the U. S. Vice Consul, Maj. 
Robert Imbrie (Time, July 28), was 
not satisfied. When Mrs. Imbrie passed 
through the streets of Teheran, capital 
of Persia, a youth, in full view of the 
police, spat at her, tore her mourning 
veil, threw stones; the police did noth- 
ing. 

Premier Reza Khan had assured the 
Diplomatic Corps, insistent that Major 
Imbrie had been murdered owing 
to the lack of energy displayed by the 
police, that all foreigners would be pro- 
tected. He also expressed his horror 
at defaming articles, purporting to show 
that the Vice Consul was the victim of 
a British plot to embroil Persia with 
the U. S. 


Although the Persian Government 
expressed its horror at the crime, said 
it would bring the guilty to Justice, of- 
fered Mrs. Imbrie financial indemnity, 
the U. S. Government in a stern note to 
Persia was reported to have demanded: 

1) Payment of expense in connection 
with sending a warship for Major 
Imbrie’s body. 

2) Furnishing of a guard of honor 
by the Persian Government for so long 
as the body shall remain on Persian 
soil, 

3) Punishment of guilty parties, in- 
cluding those officials who failed to 
prevent the outrage taking place al- 
though allegedly capable of so doing. 


JAPAN 
Tokyo Klan 


A combined committee of the 
Tokyo “Klan” (Iron-Hearted Breth- 
ren, Black Dragons and the Death 
Penalty Club) were “aroused” when 
they heard that the Daito Electric 
Co. (Tokyo) was planning to float 
a loan in the U. S. 

Despite explanations that the loan 
was to meet pressing obligations and 
was not to show especial love for 
the U. S., the “Klan” cabled Fuka- 
zawa, President of the Electric Co., 
who was in the U. S., to cancel all 
bond subscriptions or make up his 
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mind never to return to the land of 
the Cherry Blossom and the Death 
Penalty Club. 


Courtesy 


The oldest tradition of the East 
is hospitality, the next oldest cour- 
tesy.. Ignoring all ill-mannered Cis- 
and Trans-Pacific bickerings over 
the immigration dispute, the Imperial 
household of Japan restored the bal- 
ance of Nippo-American amenities 
by presenting the American colony 
of Toyko, rent free, with a valuable 
tract of land, as a site for an Amer- 
ican School. 

In addition to this génerous act 
of the Imperial family, three Jap- 
anese associations, organized after 
the earthquake, engaged to contrib- 
ute $50,000 in cash and materials for 
the construction of the school and a 
foreign community centre. A com- 
mittee of Americans and British ac- 
cepted the courteous offer. 


Protection 


Certain interests in the U. S. objected 
(through the U. S. Embassy at Tokyo) 
to the new Japanese 100% levy on for- 
eign “luxury” imports (Tre, July 28). 
The Japanese Government suavely in- 
formed the U. S. Embassy that excep- 
tion would be made for goods in transit 
before July 5, if application were made 
before the forthcoming promulgation 
(official announcement) of the new law. 
This answer met the only legitimate ob- 
jection to the measure, but it is certain 
that U. S. trade in the Orient, very 
largely in ‘luxuries” such as flivvers, 
will be hard hit by the measure. 


Persona Non Grata 


Diplomatic etiquette demands that, 
prior to naming an Ambassador to a 
foreign government, that government 
must be confidentially advised on the 
choice in order to find out whether he 
is acceptable, or persona grata, as the 
proper expression is. 

The U. S. Government desires to ap- 
point Jacob Gould Schurman, onetime 
President of Cornell University and 
present U. S. Minister to China, as Am- 
bassador to the Island Empire of the 
East. The Government of Japan failed 
to find Dr. Schurman persona grata, 
while Washington declined to withdraw 
his name. 

Discretion veils the reason for Japan- 
ese hostility to the proposed successor 


_ to the popular Cyrus E. Woods (TIME, 


June 16), but it might be stated that 
Dr. Schurman has been actively identi- 


fied with the traditional U. S. Far East- 
ern Policy of the “Open Door” in 
China, as laid down by U. S. Secretary 
of State John Hay a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago and amplified by Secretary 
Hughes at the Washington Conference 
in 1921 into an assertion of Chinese in- 
tegrity and an organized attempt to 
create a strong central government in 
China. This policy runs counter to the 
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Jacos GouLp SCHURMAN 
Discretion veils the reason 


hopes of Japanese business and to the 
ambitions of Japanese imperialists, who 
have preferred a weak China divided 
into political spheres of influence and 
wholesale economic concessions. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Brazilian Siege 


Wendell Phillips, son of the first 
mayor of Boston, said in a memor- 
able speech: “Revolutions are not 
made; they come.” The trouble with 
Brazil’s revolution (Time, ‘July 14, 
et seq.) was that it would not go. 


Federal troops hurled shells and 
bombs into the rebel stronghold in 
the city of Sao Paulo. Thousands of 
people were killed, great damage to 
property was inflicted, but the rebels 
budged not, neither could bullets 
make them budge. 

U. S. officials and citizens stayed 
in the city, apparently happy and con- 
tented. Special provisions were made 








for their safety and not one casualty 
was reported. 

The rebels, whenever they could 
slip a rumor through the Federal 
censorship, claimed a victory. The 
Federals, in well-prepared com- 
muniqués, maintained their tradi- 
tional policy of claiming victories and 
progress. But despite the fierce 
fighting of the week, the status quo 
remained as it was: the rebels in Sao 
Paulo, the Federals outside. 

Then suddenly came news from the 
Associated Press at Buenos Aires, and 
from State Department advices at 
Washington, that after severe fighting 
in the streets, in which whippet tanks 
were employed, the beleagured city fell 
to the Federals. Most of the rebels 
were said to have escaped by train into 
the interior. 


“An Honest Scheme” 


In October Nicaragua will elect a 
new President, so President Bartolo 
Martinez, apparently in fear of the 
Imperialist U. S., decided to play 
safe. He instructed Sefior Urtocho, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, to tele- 
graph -U. S. Secretary of State 
Charles E. Hughes: 

“Under the President’s instruc- 
tions, I beg to say the following to 
Your Excellency: Prominent Con- 
servatives and Liberals earnestly de- 
siring international concord agree on 
ticket Carlos Solozano, Conservative, 
for President for the next Constitu- 
tional term and Juan Bautista Sacasa, 
Liberal, for Vice President, and ask 
me to receive and forward their 
wishes to know whether the State 
Department would look with favor 
on the alliance for the organization 
of National Government. This being 
an honest scheme I respectfully ap- 
ply to Your Excellency with a re- 
quest for an early answer. Dis- 
tinguished consideration.” 


The U. S. State Department had 
the U. S. Chargé d’Affaires at 
Managua reply: 


“In reply I am instructed by my 
Government to state that it has no 
preference whatever regarding can- 
didates for the high office of Presi- 
dent of Nicaragua. My Government 
supports no candidate and is hostile 
to no candidate; it desires only that 
free and fair elections may be held 
in order that the will of the people 
may be expressed without hindrance 
at the polls. My Government feels 
that the transference of the center of 
political activity of Nicaragua to 
Washington would be detrimental to 
that Government’s interests and this 
Government therefore cannot express 
its views regarding any ticket.” 
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Chinese Junk* 


Mrs. Miln Plays Yankee 
Doodle on a Lute of Jade 


The Story. Tom Drew was the 
son of rich but honest parents who 
told him about the stork and sent 
him to Harvard to complete his edu- 
cation. Later he served the U. S. 
in France. But at the age of 28, 
when the story opens, he manages to 
combine the cultured urbanity of 
Little Rollo with the moral stead- 
fastness of Pollyanna. When a 
Chinese dowager was about to pres- 
ent him to one of her husband’s con- 
cubines, “his soul blushed—good 
sterling thing of New York that it 
was—to think what his mother would 
feel could she know of it.” But this 
is getting ahead of Mrs. Miln. 


Drew senior does not want his son 
to marry Nettie, daughter of William 
Walker, his enemy. So, lighting a 
long black cigar, he says to Tom: 
“Go to China and look it over. 
Draw on me.” That was just a 
clever stratagem, but Tom goes. On 
the boat he thinks about Yo Ki, a 
Chinese boy whom he befriended at 
Harvard. He hopes he will not meet 
Yo—it would be embarrassing to be 
seen on the street with a Chink—but 
feels that the chances are slight. The 
reader, aware that the arm of coin- 
cidence could thrice encircle China’s 
Wall, is not so sure. 


In Shantung, Tom meets various 
members of the American colony 
who entertain him when he is not 
indulging in butterfly-hunting, his 
hobby. One day he chases a cherry- 
winged insect who leads him into an 
old walled garden. There is a Chin- 
ese girl in the garden who calls him 
by name. Who can she be? She 
is Yo Ling, sister of Yo Ki, and she 
has recognized him from his photo- 
graph, for Tom has been a house- 
hold hero to the Yos since his kind- 
ness to the boy, who has since died. 
He is introduced to the whole family 


—grandma, mother, young sister, 
father and concubine. It is here that 
the soul-blushing takes place. The 


Yos pay Tom homage and vow eter- 
nal friendship. 


Then a gold mine is injected into 
the story. Father Yo controls it, but 
he is being outwitted for its pos- 
session by Osuro, wily Jap. Osuro has 
taken up with Yo Ling’s little sister. 
He is going to say to Mr. Yo: “Your 
gold mine, or—your daughter,” and 
then cheat him out of both. Mean- 
while Tom is getting fond of Yo 





“In a SHantunc Garpen—Louiee Jordan 
Miln—Stokes ($2.00). 


Ling, but no one can claim it comes 
as a surprise. One day they pay a 
visit to the tomb of Confucius and 
Tom hears a bomb ticking under- 
neath it. He digs it out and, holding 





Louise JorDAN MILN 
Her story ends at sea 


it in his bosom, races several miles 
looking for a place to put it down. 
This clever race is perhaps the 
climax of the book. Tom follows it 
up by helping to undo the machina- 
tions of the villain Jap. He is now 
thoroughly in love with Yo Ling, 
but knowing that a Chinese lullaby 
would breed family discord, he bids 
her a sad but manly farewell, and is 
last seen on a home-going liner. 
Thus, as the story ends, we are at 
sea 


Significance. It must not be sup- 
posed from the above account that 
anything happens in this book. The 
plot is merely a preposterous papier- 
maché skeleton in the black cupboard 
of China’s mystery. Mrs. Miln uses 
it as an excuse to let some light into 
the cupboard. She describes at great 
length the flora, fauna, customs and 
history of the Yellow Continent, and 
if these things fail to impress, it is 
not because she does not know about 
them. The only really objectionable 
thing in the book is Mrs. Miln’s lofty 
American patriotism, In every chap- 
ter, almost on every page, the Eagle 
emits a scream. The volume is re- 
plete with the blatant and fortunate- 
ly rare sort of National feeling that 
has made so many Americans ludi- 
crous abroad. Yet behind all this, one 
senses the thing that is responsible 
for the book, though not for its ab- 
surdities—the glamour and the mys- 
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tery of China, that strange Empire, 
whose people go about the grave bus- 
iness of life with a ceremonial as 
delicate as that of a fashionable tea, 
and about the trivial business of 
death with a proud and rigorous 
grandeur befitting heroes. In so 
much, Mrs. Miln is successful. 

The Author. Mrs. George Crich- 
ton Miln (Louise Jordan Miln) has 
been a life-long admirer of China. 
Writing about it is her favorite 
amusement. Among her books are 
Mr. Wu, The Feast of the Lanterns, 
The Green Goddess. 


New Books 


The following estimates of books 
much in the public eye were made 
after careful consideration of the trend 
of critical opinion: 

THe Lanp TuHat Time Forcot— 
Edgar Rice Burroughs—A. C. Mc- 
Clurg ($2.00). The author of the 
famed Tarzan tales of jungledom 
creates himself a new jungle in a “for- 
gotten” island of the South Seas. The 
interest of his new book is that its 
jungle is a few million years back- 
ward in evolution. It contains a mag- 
nificent collection of carnivorous rep- 
tiles, saber-toothed tigers and examples 
of man in all stages of evolution— 
enough to make a museum curator green 
with envy if he did not already see red 
because of the liberties taken with 
science. On top of all it is a thriller, 
and salted with love by the introduc- 
tion of several demure jungle maidens, 
chosen from the highest type of evo- 
lution on the island. 


TueE Iste or THorNs—Sheila Kaye- 
Smith—Dutton ($2.00). Disappoint- 
ment always follows the revival of a 
well-known author’s early works. Such 
is the case here, for only in snatches 
do we glimpse the vivid characteriza- 
tion, the excellent narrative ability so 
clearly shown in Joanna Godden and 
The End of the House of Alard. It 
is a bitter struggle for Raphael, widow- 
er, father, country clerk, when he finds 
himself in the throes of an utterly un- 
reasonable love for an utterly unreason- 
able young lady, turned gypsy, from 
London, It is likewise a struggle for 
the reader. 


Tue RicHest MAN—Edward Shanks 
—Knopf ($2.00). Off on a holiday to 
Italy, suffering from shell-shock, a pro- 
fessor meets a soldier of fortune. To- 
gether, they discover a super-man— 
“the richest man in the world.” “He 
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is not one of the millionaires you read 
about in the newspapers: he is the man 
behind them—the biggest of them all. 
He has forests in Canada, ruby mines 
in the Urals, radium deposits in Brazil, 
hotels in Japan. There are trust and 
holding companies and secret agree- 
ments. It is a wonderful affair!” This 
fantastic creature is the storm-centre 
of startling events, in which the two 
adventurers become involved: They 
prevent Germany from reéstablishing 
a Monarchy and starting another 
“Great War”; they all three fall in 
love with Carlotta, a beguiling Italian 
girl, Strange characters, mysterious 
world-shaking politics, amusing compli- 
cations, carry an original idea through 
to climactic—and successful—finish. 


Palmer Cox 


The Birds Have Come for 
Him 

All wild and mysterious creatures 
perish when progress overtakes them. 
First the Indians went. Then the buf- 
falos. Now the Brownies are almost 
gone. Who remembers them? They 
lived and flourished less than 20 years 
ago, their habitat neither forest nor 
prairies, but the pages of St. Nicholas 
Magazine and their own special books. 
They are almost gone because they are 
almost forgotten; children read about 
Abe Kabibble, Powerful Katinka and 
the Hall-Room boys. The other day 
Palmer Cox, artist and author, died at 
his home in Granby, Quebec. Every- 
body suddenly remembered the Brown- 
ies. 

Palmer Cox began to draw in 1863, in 
California, when he was 23 years old. 
He had some success, came to New 
York for more. First he drew animals 
and published his drawings, chiefly in 
magazines for children. He was asked 
to illustrate a poem by Arthur Gillman, 
The Revolt of the Alphabet, to be pub- 
lished in St. Nicholas. It was in the 
margins around this poem that the first 
Brownies capered and grimaced; after 
that the magazine rarely appeared with- 
out them. Remarkable creatures they 
were, about an inch high; their bodies 
were uncouth but agile — spindle- 
shanked, with rotund small bellies; they 
had pendulous cheeks, tiny eyes and 
huge mouths, capable of infinite expres- 
sion. They could wear any clothes with 
an odd look, but their normal garb was 
doublet and hose, worn with a tasseled 
cap peculiar to their order. 

They were not the sort of knavish 
sprites that frighten housewives, pinch 
old men sleeping, and mislead night- 
wanderers. No, they were kindly imps. 
“Every one of the Brownies does good,” 
once said Palmer Cox, “without any 
thought of reward. Every one of my 
Brownie books is packed with morals, 








but I don’t think that the children who 
read them have the least idea that 
they’re there.” If the children had, the 
Brownie books might not have become 
as they did, standbys in every house- 
hold. 


The Brownies were always up to 
something. They went to school, they 
visited the zoo, they disported them- 
selves in gymnasiums, they travelled. 
The only rule of their clan was that 
nothing could ever be repeated. Once 
they became stranded on an island far 
from shore. They could not get off by 
building a boat because they had done 
that before, and the rule was not to be 
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BRowNIES 
“They disported themselves” 


broken. How were they to escape? In- 
numerable American children sorrowed ; 
nurses worried; mothers wrote letters 
to Mr. Cox. At last he thought of a 
way to save them; birds flew over from 
the mainland and the Brownies rode 
back to safety through the air. Now 
they are stranded again, and there is 
no one to get them off. The birds have 
come for Palmer Cox. 


Said John Farrar, Bookman editor: 
“The man who created the famous 
Brownies was one of the gentlest and 
quaintest people I have ever met. His 
whole life seemed to be tied up in the 
absurd and entertaining little creatures 
he had invented. Before you had 
known him very long, he would pre- 
sent you with a card on which he had 
painted a Brownie in glowing colors, 
and had printed a verse supposed to be 
peculiarly fitted to your own tempera- 
ment. I think that Mr. Cox came to 
believe that there was something mys- 
tical about a Brownie. Perhaps there 
was. I.can remember spending hours 
as a child curled in a huge red arm- 
chair with bound volumes of St. Nich- 
olas, reveling in the pranks of the 
Brownies, the Indian, the policeman, 
the sailor, Uncle Sam. What a strange 
contrast, to be sure, were these tiny 
beings, to the massive Mr. Cox, who 
was six feet two, broad-shouldered, 
lumbering, powerful. When I saw him 
two years ago, he still gave the im- 
pression of a man of great strength.” 











THE THEATRE 


The Best Plays 


_ These are the plays which, in the 
light of metropolitan criticism, seem 
most important : 





Drama 


THE WownperFut Visit—An_in- 
truding Angel finds that things on 
Earth are not as they are in Heaven. 


Copra—Eve and the snake develop 
interlocking personalities, for the con- 
fusion of the modern Adam. 


Comedy 


EXPRESSING WILLIE—Proving con- 
clusively that temperament, attribute 
of opera-singers and long-haired vir- 
tuosos, is not for the plain business- 
man, 

FASHION, oR LirE In New Yorx— 
Spurious counts, innocent maidens, 
forging financiers, tell-tale French 
maids all take the audience into their 
confidence in whispered asides and de- 
scriptive musical renditions in this re- 
vival of Anna Cora Mowatt’s comedy 
of the 40's. 

SWEENEY Topp—A _ mid-19th Cen- 
tury barber makes meat-pies of his 
enemies, thus moving us to mirth where 
he was wont to curl the hair of our 
grandfathers. 

FatA MorcAnA—An _ Hungarian 
“Seventeen” awakes in the morning to 
find that Love is, after all, a mirage. 

BeccArR oN Horsesack—A pungent 
travesty of Big Business taking itself 
seriously, with Genius and Love con- 
quering all. 





A nicely balanced 
comedy that lies close to tragedy, with 
with an uncanny insight into a human 
being who considers that words out- 
weigh deeds, 


Musical 


Satisfactory these hot nights are 
orchestra seats for Charlot’s Revue, 
Keep Kool, Kid Boots, Innocent Eyes, 
I'll Say She Is. 
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Bayreuth estry.” Though the bulk of the au- | The New Pictures 
dience was German middle-class, form- 
Last Winter Siegfried Wagner | er Tsar Ferdinand of Bulgaria and Tess of the d’Ubervilles. A faith- 


(Time, Jan. 28), son of the most im- 
perial figure in the musical life of the 
last generation, visited the U. S.. His 
mission was essentially identical with 
that of every British lecturer, Russian 
ex-noble, Italian banana-vendor, who 
breaks through the barriers at Ellis 
Island: first, the uplifting of American 
taste, and secondarily, the collection of 
a bankroll. 


Siegfried’s visit was eminently suc- 
cessful. He is now back in the town 
of Bayreuth, Bavaria, famed for the 
first presentations of the great Wagner- 
cycles. There the fruits of Siegfried’s 
U. S. journey have made possible the 
resumption of the Bayreuth Festivals, 
under the auspices of Frau Cosima 
Wagner, natural daughter of Abbé 
Liszt, divorced wife of Dr. Hans von 
Bilow, widow of Richard Wagner, 
mother of Siegfried. Eighty-six years 
old, she dominates everything. Though 
her once sharp eyes are filmed with 
age, her aristocratic nose appears to be 
more pointed than ever. She attends 
rehearsals, but no one is allowed to 
speak to her. A_ performance of 
Tristan was scheduled. She vetoed it. 
It was cancelled. She is still jealous of 
Mathilde Wesendonck, the composer’s 
inspiration for the figure of love-sick 
Isolde. 

The first offering was Die Meister- 
singer, sung by artists selected for stat- 
ure as well as for voice. All were 
six- or seven-footers, of Prussian- 
grenadier proportions. Herr Hermann 
Weil, of the Metropolitan’s pre-War 
staff, took the role of Hans Sachs, the 
shoemaker-singer of Nutirnberg. 

At the climax of the opera, Sachs in- 
toned these lines: 


Verging im Dunft das _ heilige 
Rémische Reich, 
So blieb uns gleich die _ heilige 


deutsche Kunst. 
which a famed colyumist paraphrased 
as: 

What though Catholicism wanes 

To zero, German Art remains. 


Whereupon, the entire audience arose 
electrified, and bellowed three stanzas 
of Deutschland tiber Alles, while the 
old Imperial standard was raised over 
the Festival Hall. The American old- 
time habitués, who formed a small 
faithful group, joined in with small en- 
thusiasm. One of these, Mr. Maurice 
Halperson, has attended every Festival 
since the first, in 1876. This is the 
27th. 


Maestro Fritz Busch, General Direc- 
tor of the Dresden Opera House, led 
the orchestra, which was said to have 
“glowed like a colorful piece of tap- 


General Ludendorff glittered in the 
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CosimMA WAGNER 


“She dominates everything” 


Wagner box. There, too, were Hugh 
Walpole, English author, and Count 
Albert Apponyi, towering Hungarian. 

Parsifal, Das Rheingold, Die Walkire, 
other masterpieces followed. 


“Agits” 


Will “serious” composers ever write 
music to accompany the cinema—to 
drown out the eerie whir of the pro- 
jection machine as the_heroine’s gentle 
hand decapitates the Bad Man? 

Would Beethoven have done it, for 
instance? His Egmont Overture, at 
any rate, is excellent cinema-stuff, full 
of “agits” and breathless climaxes. And 
once an enterprising cinema-organist 
played through old ‘Bach’s austere 
Fugue in G Minor while William S. 
Hart wrestled with bandits in the 
shadow of the Nevada mountains. 
The combination was astoundingly suc- 
cessful. 

And now Deems Taylor (Time, June 
30), after a few days’ furious travail, 
has completed the score which will ac- 
company Miss Marion Davies’ stellar 
antics in the new Cosmopolitan produc- 
tion, Janice Meredith, to be released 
Aug. 5. About four-fifths of - the 
composition is “original.” Each of the 
protagonists in the film drama has been 
appropriately labeled with a musical 
Leitmotif. Miss Davies’ theme, one 
suspects, will be something very suave 
and scintillating—a luscious melody. 


———LKL LL 


ful and accurate screen translation of 
Thomas Hardy’s novel, produced and 
directed by Marshall Neilan with 
Mrs. Neilan (Blance Sweet) in the 
title-role. 


The picture is no less gloomy, no 
less morose than the novel. But the 
superlatively fine acting of Blanche 
Sweet, the polished direction of 
Neilan and exquisite photography 
displaying English landscape at its 
loveliest save the production from 
entering the lists of sordid melo- 
dramas. 


Conrad Nagel plays the part of the 
youth who learns of Tess’s past im- 
mediately after their wedding and re- 
fuses to live with her. When his 
judgment has become kinder, it is 
too late. Tess has murdered her be- 
trayer and is sentenced to be hanged. 
There is no eleventh hour pardon. 
From a distant hill the penitent hus- 
band sees the black gallows-flag 
raised on the county prison. Direc- 
tor Neilan has had the courage to 
carry the tragedy through and to send 
his audience away weeping. 


The Man Who Fights Alone. 
William Farnum makes his return to 
the screen after an extended absence. 
He comes back in rather lamentable 
shape—as a paralytic hypocondriac and 
civil engineer, who considers his exist- 
ence a burden to his wife, and is un- 
doubtedly right. Twice he is about to 
make his quietus with a bare bodkin or 
some similar instrument, but on both 
occasions thinks better of it. Toward 
the end of the story his wife has an 
accident, and he is so alarmed that he 
gets right out of his chair, even for- 
getting to exclaim, “My God! I can 
walk!”—an unpardonable breach of 
cinema etiquette. 


Manhandled. Gloria Swanson as 
Tess of the Tenements chews gum en- 
gagingly in this production. Through 
a jumble of fairly amusing incidents, 
she puts her best stocking forward. 
This picture offers one more proof that 
though there are a number of screen 
ladies who can act as well as Gloria, 
there are few who can wear tough 
clothes with such a dash of joie de vivre 
and expensive’ ones with such an at- 
mosphere of vivre de joie. The story 
is one more of those that teach 
the working girl that rags are royal 
raiment if worn for Virtue’s sake. Tom 
Moore is an adequate leading man and 
Lilyan Tashman is excellent as Pinkie, 
the girl whose bracelets are well-won 
service stripes. Ian Keith presents his. 
profile. 
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In London 


Led by their leader, Charles E. 
Hughes, some 400 U. S. men of law 
trooped into Westminster Abbey, Lon- 
don, found chairs reserved for them 
in Poet’s Corner. Though not yet offi- 
cially the guests of the English Bench 
and Bar, the visitors’ presence was 
recognized by a sermon on Fundamen- 
talism vs. Modernism, their native re- 
ligious issue. 

Next morning, the 400, their ranks 
swelled near to 1,500, entered cavernous 
Westminster Hall, ancient home of 
Anglo-Saxon Jurisprudence. Big Ben 
tolled; an impressive silence fell; the 
assemblage rose; the English Judges, 
richly dight, proceeded majestically be- 
hind the Golden Mace of the House 
of Lords and the Lord High Chan- 
cellor’s purse-bearer. Motioned to 
their seats by the purse-bearer’s Mas- 
ter, Lord Haldane, the U. S. barristers 
were formally welcomed, instructed in 
the legend and tradition of their sur- 
roundings. Here William Rufus had 
builded; here Coke and Bacon handed 
down the Law. 

The American Bar Association re- 
plied through the mouth of Mr. 
Hughes. Its delegates had no _politi- 
cal fish to fry. They were come to 
honor a common heritage in Law. 

Thereafter, still silk-hatted, the 
Americans were escorted down the 
‘Strand to the Inner Temple, where 
guarded doors swung open upon Gray’s 
Inn,.Lincoln’s Inn and all that is se- 
date and venerable in the Law. Cases 
were in progress. Little knots of men 
grouped about the English hosts, lis- 
tening to elucidations of unfamiliar 
procedure. Bewigged, begowned, Lord 
‘Chief Justice (the Rt. Hon. Sir Gordon 
IHewart) and Justice Darling ruled their 
benches in the Courts of Appeal, Jus- 
‘tice Horridge his divorce court. In one 
room, there arose an intricate question 
involving U. S. law. Experts among 
tthe visitors were pressed into willing 
service. 

Hail and rain drove guests indoors 
at Ambassador and Mrs. Kelloggs’ re- 
ception that day at Crewe House. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury entertained 
at tea at Lambeth Palace. Mr. Hughes 
returned to the Middle Temple for 
dinner. 

Wednesday, in the central hall of the 
Law Courts, an usher shouted “Si- 
lence!” Out stepped George W. 
Wickersham, onetime U. S.. Attorney 
General, to elaborate upon the pro- 
found effect U. S. thought had under- 
gone from the writings of Sir Will- 
iam Blackstone, 18th. Century com- 
mentator. As Mr. Wickersham con- 
cluded, the Stars and Stripes and the 
Union Jack were slipped from their 
moorings about a plaster figure of Sir 
William, gift of the American Bar to 


England. A permanent figure, in bronze 
or marble, will be executed by Paul 
Bartlett, U. S. sculptor, in Paris, after 
it is decided whether Sir William is 
to stand (in full robes, wig, carry- 
ing his Commentaries) in Westminster 
Hall, where he sat so long, or in the 
Brick Court, where he had his cham- 
bers. 

A royal host and hostess were af- 
fable, interested, loquacious in Buck- 
ingham Palace Gardens that afternoon. 
The New York Times, with seeming 
bad taste, headlined: “AMERICANS 
TAKE TEA IN KING’S BACK 
YARD—waALES. WINS YOUNGER SET.” 

More dinners in the Inns that eve- 
ning—more mellow vintages and rare 
good fellowship. At the Guildhall, the 
Lord Mayor toasted Coolidge. 

Friday there were receptions at Sul- 
grave Manor, seat of George Wash- 
ington’s family; an Astor garden party; 
a reception in Westminster Hall by 
Lord Haldane and four onetime Lord 
Chancellors—Birkenhead, Cave, Finlay, 
Buckmaster. 

Saturday, Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities competed with the Naval 
Review at Spithead for entertainment 
honors. Brasenose College, Oxford, 
received payment of a 17-shilling debt 
entered in its books against Lawrence, 
father of George Washington. 

Mr. Hughes issued a formal state- 
ment of appreciation: “An abiding 
memory of venerable institutions 
inexhaustible kindness new ap- 
preciation. . . .” He then, with others, 
entrained for France. At Paris, Mes- 
sieurs Poincaré, Millerand, Doumergue 
shook the U. S. hands. From the Bel- 
gian Capital came an invitation to dine 
with the Sovereigns. 











“Prometheus Unbound” 


On the beach near Carrara, Italy, 
not far from where his body was wash- 
ed ashore in July, 1822, a colossal monu- 
ment will be erected to the poet Shel- 
ley. It is to be a figure of Prometheus, 
exceeding 180 feet in height, greater in 
size than the statue of Liberty in New 
York Harbor, represented as in Shel- 
ley’s poem*—unbound, bearing fire to 


*Prometheus Unbound. Prometheus, legend- 
ary hero, brought fire to mortals and as pun- 
ishment was chained to Mount Caucasus by 
Zeus, where an eagle by day devoured his 
liver, which grew again during the night. 
Aeschylus, Greek tragic poet, wrote two dra- 
mas: 1) Prometheus Bound, telling this story, 
and 2) Prometheus Unbound, telling of the 
deliverance of the hero by Hercules after a 
reconciliation of the former with Zeus. Shel- 
ley, in his poem, changes the plot somewhat— 
makes Prometheus an even more adamantine 
hero who refuses to bow to Zeus, over-throws 
him, liberates mankind. 





man. The idea is further expanded by 
making the shaft, against which the 
figure stands, into a lighthouse which 
will throw its signal light far over the 
Tyrrhenian sea, whose treacherous 
waters were the poet’s grave. 

The site is not precisely the part of 
the shore where his body was found, 
but a much finer one, a mile or so 
north, where the rugged marble moun- 
tains of Carrara furnish a lofty, sol- 
emn_ background. 

The sculptor, Fontana, has already 
achieved distinction in works of im- 
pressive size—notably in the Garibaldi 
at Sarzana, and the newly erected 
Quadriga at Rome. Said Fontana: 
“We, too, claim some share in Shelley’s 
memory. He lived and died among 
us. Prometheus has, I suppose haunted 
most sculptors. What fitter monument 
could Shelley have than Prometheus 
Unbound, bearing the torch of free- 
dom? The port needs a lighthouse. 
The mountains close at hand furnish the 
marble. The primary notion was that 
of a memorial to the poet but it is 
now coupled with that of a symbol of 
the friendship between the two na- 
tions, of old date in spite of passing 
differences, and we have not forgotten 
that we had England’s sympathy dur- 
ing our time of struggle.” 


There has been a U. S. offer to de- 
fray all expenses but both the English 
and Italian committees prefer that these 
be met by spontaneous contribution 
from rich and poor alike of the two 
countries principally concerned. 

The marble will be the joint gift of 
the owners of the quarries. Although 
the project calls for a statue that will 
be the most colossal evér carved of 
marble, the dominant characteristic of 
the monument is to be dignity and 
rough-hewn _ simplicity. The work 
should be completed within three years. 


“Keep Your Hat On” 


It has long been observed that Amer- 
icans approach objects in art galleries 
much as a mortician approaches a 
cadaver. They take their hats off. 
They elevate their noses. They tiptoe. 
While this procedure is undoubtedly 
appropriate when the exhibit is very 
bad, John Sloan, at the Independents’ 
exhibition in Manhattan (Time, Mar. 
24), urged the public to keep their 
hats on. Now comes Homer St. Gau- 
dens (Time, May 12), son of Au- 
gustus. ‘Said he to newspapermen at 
the dedication of a new art museum 
in Houston: “Reassure your public that 
putting on felt slippers to draw near 
a picture is unnecessary.” 
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Desecraters 

Who among college men relishes 
the visitations of the plebs to his 
“spiritual home”? Very few. Yet 
this affliction is shared by graduates 
and undergraduates the world over. 
Summer vacations throw open uni- 
versities to all manner of people seek- 
ing all manner of things in all man- 
ner of ways. Chief among them, and 
least offending, is the teacher bent 
upon self-improvement. 

With all Oxford “down” for the 
Long Vac, it is customary for old 
men and fawning boys, bespectacled 
spinsters and enquiring teachers to 
desecrate the hallowed precincts of 
the University with their well-mean- 
ing, but incongruous, presence. Many 
matters are decided during this ter- 
rible interregnum, all of which, for- 
tunately, are of little consequence to 
those who adore old Oxenford as 
their Alma Mater. 

This year the Vice Chancellor (real 
head of the Varsity), the white haired 
Doctors, the precious and everlasting 
Proctors (all-powerful and most 
hated of mortals) and the Heads of 
Houses (designated heads of col- 
leges) put their heads together and 
cruelly crushed to death the old Dele- 
gacy for the Extension of Teaching. 
By a complex arrangement the Heb- 
domadal Council, Convocation and 
Congregation (executive and legisla- 
tive bodies of the University) will ap- 
point 14 members who will be styled 
the Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies 
—that is, academic instruction of 
adults carried on at various places 
outside of Oxford.* 

Details of this scheme have yet to 
be laid, and there is no possibility of 
their being hatched before the Au- 
tumn, when “the department for the 
non-vocational education of adult per- 
sons beyond the limits of the Uni- 
versity” will start to lay its educative 
plans in real earnest. 

The whole movement is essentially 
sound and praiseworthy from every 
point of view, and, best of all, most 
of the undergraduates who will be 
“up” for the Michaelmas Term will 
not be a penny the wiser. Here ig- 
norance is superlative bliss, for who 
cares for the stranger in one’s private 
preserves? 


“Bell-hop to the World” 
There arrived upon the desk of 
President Ernest M. Hopkins of 
Dartmouth College a lengthy report. 
Dr. Hopkins had awaited the docu- 





*During the Long Vacation (June to Octo- 
ber) Oxford has for long been, intra- and 
extra-murally speaking, busy with the propa- 
gation of knowledge among adults, teachers in 
Particular. 
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ment with interest. Its authors were 
twelve Dartmouth Seniors whom he 
had relieved of much curriculum 
work last February and sent forth 
to ferret out, at home and abroad, 
the secrets: why a college exists, 
how it ought to exist. 

Dr. Hopkins picked up the report, 
turned its pages, was informed: 

That a wave of “mass education” 
swept over the country beginning in 
1914—Ilarge lecture classes necessi- 
tated by swarming students. 

That “mass education” meant mere- 
ly passivity, absorption, retention, 
partial regurgitation on the part of 
the student. 

That to rekindle the fires of individ- 
ual intellectual ambition, it were well 
to go even the length of abolishing 
lecture courses and send the stu- 
dent to the library, not friendless but 
alone. 

That the Age of Industry, with its 
deity of “practicality,” has demanded, 
the college has complied, until “the 
serious question arises: Should the 
college continue to be bell-hop to the 
world?” 

That the answer to this question 
is “No! The college is, in a cer- 
tain sense, one of the luxuries of civ- 
ilization.” It must ring the bell, not 
answer it. 

That neither economically nor ra- 
tionally can the college concern itself 
with any but superior talent among 
candidates for admission—hence, a 
further review of Dartmouth’s selec- 
tive admission plan instituted two 
years ago. 

Just such critiques are to be found, 


varying in length, detail, practicabil- 
ity but never in import, at every 
conscious college in the land, At 
Princeton University, just such 
thought wrought changes last year— 
emphasis on intellectual initiative, 
abolishment of the “cut” curse, care- 
ful Freshman selection. Some be- 
lieve that historians will date a 
renaissance of the American intellect 
from, say, 1920, 


Summer 


In Europe, a hot Summer sun 
flooded university courts and quad- 
rangles, peopled with caretakers, 
guides, tourists—and students. As 
is becoming more and more the case 
in the U. S., Summer schools im- 
proved the shining hours of July and 
August, chiefly to the advantage of 
those who instruct at other seasons. 

At Cambridge, the main lectures 
are on Egypt, on English Literature 
(with special reference to renowned 
literary sons of Cambridge), on The- 
ology. 

At Oxford, it is the History of the 
Middle Ages and Speech Training. 

At Liverpool, Spanish (the course 
to be completed at Talander, in the 
North of Spain). 

In France, at the Universities of 
Besancon, Clermont-Ferrand, Dijon, 
Grenoble, Lille, Nancy, Poitiers, 
Strasbourg, Summer curricula are for 
the benefit of foreigners, chiefly, who 
seek to know French Life, Litera- 
ture, History, Art. 

At Fontainebleau, the School of 
Music is attended by many American 
teachers, artists, advanced students. 

At Leyden, Holland, the lecture- 
subjects foster Dutch - American 
Amity (Time, July 21). 

At Rome, the American Academy 
offers History and Classics. 

In Spain, at Toulouse (France), at 
Mexico City, and in Porto Rico, uni- 
versities have opened the vistas of 
Spanish Art, Literature, Language. 

In Switzerland, the Council and 
Assembly of the League of Nations 
have afforded a laboratory for courses 
at the University of Geneva in cur- 
rent International Polity. Other 
courses: Alpine Botany, Field Geo- 
logy, Fresh-water Zodlogy, Child 
Welfare, Esperanto, other Languages. 


Conferences 


@ At Blacksbury, Va., instructors in 
vocational agriculture from 70 Vir- 
ginia high schools convened for the 
seventh time in seven years, ex- 
changed ideas on their common work. 
@ At Christiania, Norway, a report 
on the activities of the American As- 
sociation of University Women was 
read by Miss Emma Noonan, of San 
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Francisco, in behalf of Dr. Aurelia 
Henry Reinhardt, President of Mills 
College (Oakland, Calif.) and of the 
American association, before the bi- 
ennial meeting of the International 
Federation of University Women. 

@ At Bournemouth, England, Welsh 
and English educational authorities 
convened, discussed raising the 
school-leaving age from 14 to 15, dis- 
cussed adult education. 

@ At Washington, the National 
Council for the Prevention of War 
held a two-day session on the 10th 
anniversary of the World War (see 
Foreicn ArFrairs). “Codperation” was 
urged “as a means.” “Where people 
are joining hands and codperating for 
common ends there can be no armed 
conflict.” Telegrams of endorse- 
ment were received from State Gov- 
ernors, clergymen, statesmen, pol- 
iticians, anti-war associations. 


Another Institute 


Peacefully, making no comparisons, 
Furman University at Greenville, S. C., 
joined the brigade of “institute- 
holders.” It announced an Institute of 
Politics from Aug. 5 to 15, inclusive, 
without once mentioning the Chicago 
Institute of International Politics or 
the Williamstown Institute of Politics, 
of which “popular” gathering the 
Chicagoans alleged themselves to be 
the scholarly, scientific counterpart 
(Time, July 14, 28). 

Furman’s sessions will be matutinal, 
with midday round-tables, with after- 
noons off for recreation. Some speak- 
ers and subjects: Aug. 5—“Principles 
of Constitutional Government,” by 
Prof. William Starr Myers of Prince- 
ton; “Recent Developments in European 
Governments,” by Associate Prof. 
Lindsay Rogers of Columbia; “The 
Electorate and Foreign Affairs,” by 
Prof. James W. Garner of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, President of the 
American Political Science Associa- 
tion; “The Recent History of Europe,” 
by Prof. John H. Logan of Rutgers 
College (New Brunswick, N. J.). 

Aug. 6—“The Federation of the 
World,” by Dr. Hamilton Holt of 
Manhattan, onetime Editor of The In- 
dependent; “The Monroe Doctrine,” by 
Associate Prof. Charles C. Thatch of 
Johns Hopkins; “International Law,” 
by Prof. Charles G. Fenwick of Bryn 
Mawr. 

Aug. 8—“Physical Background of 
World Politics,’ by Prof. George C. 
Wilson of Harvard. 

Aug. 9—“Control of Foreign Policy 
in the U. S.,” by Prof. Edward S. 
Corwin of Princeton. 

Aug. 11 and 12—Unannounced sub- 
jects, by Josephus Daniels of Raleigh, 
N. C., onetime U. S. Secretary of the 
Navy. 





RELIGION 





York 


There is no position in the world 
comparable to that held by His Grace 
the Archbishop of York. He is high, 
he can go no higher, no one is above 
him, and yet he is not the highest. 
He bears the title “Primate of Eng- 





York 


He can go no higher 


land,” but he is not the head of the 
English Church. That post is held 
by His Grace of Canterbury, whose 
title is “Primate of all England.” Be- 
tween the two Archbishops a tradi- 
tional feud exists. Sometimes, as in 
the days of St. Thomas Becket, 800 
years ago, it is bitter, even bloody. 
Usually the feud is one of genial jest. 
As a rule, Canterbury crowns the 
King, although sometimes York has 
done it. Rarely, if ever, has York 
succeeded to the See of Canterbury. 
Rarely, if ever, have Their Graces of 
Canterbury succeeded in disciplining 
Their Graces of York. 


The present incumbent of York is a 
mighty man in England, The Right 
Hon. and Most Rev. Cosmo Gordon 
Lang, D.D. His silk stockings and 
silver slippers are known throughout 
the land. On industrial problems his 
words carry an almost pontifical au- 
thority. When he speaks, England 
harkens. 


Today, England is_ discussing 
most seriously the subject of faith- 
healing, for it was on that subject 
that Dr. Lang chose to address the 
Congress of the British Medical As- 
sociation. His text was: “From the 
Most High cometh healing.” He 





flatly predicted a “great revival of 
healing through faith made active by 
self-discipline and prayer.” He 
brought to witness “the remarkable 
results of the potency of the Spirit” 
in the U. S. and the British domin- 
ions. He called upon the British doc- 
tors to investigate. The doctors re- 
fused. The Daily News, the West- 
minster Gazette, the Morning Post 
took up the cry. Prominent names 
rushed to print. 

So did His Grace’s voice go out 
unto the uttermost parts of the 
Empire. 


Eucharistic Congress 

A fleet of fishing smacks from the 
little Dutch town of Volendam went 
out to meet an ocean liner and to 
escort it into the harbor of Amsterdam. 
On board the liner was His Emi- 
nence Cardinal Willem Van Rossum, 
once a humble priest among the fisher- 
men, 

Arrived at Amsterdam, the Cardinal, 
acting as Legate (Plenipotentiary Rep- 
resentative of Pius XI), opened the 
27th Eucharistic Congress of the Holy 
Catholic Church. Although Holland is 
predominantly Protestant, Amsterdam 
is largely Catholic and greeted with 
enthusiasm prelates from the world 
over. 

The central theme of the Conference 
was the “Holy Eucharist and Atone- 
ment” and special attention was given 
to the “spiritual advantages of frequent 
communion in combating materialism.” 
The American section, headed by 
Bishop J. Henry Tihen of Denver, re- 
ceived with delight the decision to hold 
the next Congress in Chicago, in 1925. 
The newly-created Cardinal George 
Mundelein, from his famed red-brick 
residence, immediately designated the 
Sunday preceding the next Congress as 
general Communion Sunday in the 
archdiocese of Chicago. 


Devil-Tempted 

“Holy Virgin, we propose never to 
adopt any manner of dress displeasing 
to Thee. This means that upon every 
occasion, even when the devil tempts 
us, and suggests we pass the limits of 
holy modesty, we will remember our 
promise te Thee.” 

So vowing, thousands of Catholic 
women of Italy have set themselves to 
win the two medals offered by Pius XI 
(Time, July 28) for modesty of dress. 

As announced last week, Mrs. 
Michael Gavin, daughter of the late 
James J. Hill, is leading the modesty 
crusade in the U. S. Pledges similar 
to that above have been mailed to 700,- 
000 Catholic ladies from the Washing- 
ton Headquarters of the National 
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Council of Catholic Women, of which 
she is President. 

Roman beggars sent a resolution of 
protest to the Pope. The dress reform 
edict, they say, has cut down church 
attendance, has reduced their income. 


Gideons ae 


As Jesus of Nazareth called fisher- 
men to be “fishers of men,” so an 
organization today calls upon salesmen 
to be sellers of the gospel. 

At Madison, Wis., met the Gideons,* 
otherwise known as the Christian Com- 
mercial Travelers’ Association of 
America, to celebrate 25 years of serv- 
ice. Speaking of its early growth 
from 3 to 3,500 members, J. H. Nichol- 
son, Denver, its first Secretary-Treas- 
urer, said: “In those days we were 
not afraid to walk up to every travel- 
ing man we saw on a train and ask 
him if he was a Christian.” President 
Boggs, of Philadelphia, praised the 
Gideons for placing the Bible in every 
room of every sizable hotel in the U. S. 
and Canada. Said he: “The Bible 
does not so much need to be rewritten 
as it needs to be read.” 


Teasing 


Bad Bishop Brown (TimeE, June 9), 
found guilty of heresy by eight good 
P. E. bishops and true, at Cleveland, 
May 31, has appealed to a special Court 
of Review which will meet in October 
and of which Bishop William A. 
Leonard of Cleveland is President. 

The attorneys for the heretic cited 
20 “assignments in error’—for ex- 
ample that one of the Bishop-Judges 
was not a lawful member of the Court, 
that another was not properly notified. 

But all this is the merest trivia 
triviarum. The simple truth is that, if 
ever there was, or is, or shall be 
a heretic, Bishop Brown is a heretic 
and knows it. Furthermore, the 
Bishop, having long since retired and 
being in fairly comfortable circum- 
stances, cannot be materially injured 
by being condemned a heretic. Why, 
then, his vigorous law-suit? The an- 
swer is simple. Bishop brown is teas- 
ing the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
And he is doing it with the childish de- 
light of eccentric genius. 

The annoying old heretic maintains 
that the Protestant Episcopal Church 
cannot define heresy until it has first 
defined orthodoxy. It cannot say: 
“That is Error,” until it has first said: 
“This is Truth.” 

In other words—the trick is a mas- 
terpiece of dialectical neatness—it is 
impossible to have heresy on the one 
hand without having infallibility on the 





*Gideon was otherwise known as Jerubbaal 
ee he cast down the altar of Baal by 
night. 
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other. Now, as everyone knows, the 
Protestant Episcopal Church has never 
claimed infallibility, except in a sense 
so metaphysical that its infallibility is 
of no practical significance. Hence, 
says the Bad Bishop, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church cannot logically pro- 
nounce upon heresy. Hence, the 
Bishop is no heretic. 

Thus, before he is through, this 
charming old villain may very well 
persuade the Protestant Episcopal 
Church to abandon heresy-trials, to 
protect itself from the uncongenial 
members by divorcing them from the 
Church on the much simpler grounds 
of incompatibility. So wisdom will be 
justified of its eccentric children. 





MEDICINE 


Fewer Women M.D.’s 


The number of women physicians 
in the U. S. is now 6% of the total, 
whereas ten years ago women com- 
prised about 10%. Dr. Kate C. H. 
Mead, former President of the Medi- 
cal Women’s National Association, 
ascribes the decrease to the increased 
cost of medical education and to in- 
creased opportunities of women in 
social and laboratory work, which at- 
tracts women who might otherwise 
study Medicine. 





New Anesthetic 


If certain despatches may be be- 
lieved, Dr. Fredet of l’H6pital de 
la Pitié (Paris) has evolved a new 
anesthetic. He calls it “sommifere.” 
In doses of 10-15 cubic centimetres, 
it is injected into the veins after 
previous injections of morphine or 
scopolamine, produces anesthesia 
complete enough for the longest and 
most serious operation. “This sopo- 
rific has all the effectiveness of 
chloroform without its disadvan- 
tages.” No sickness follows it. No 
ill effects on liver and kidneys. The 
patient remains plunged in torpor 
from 24 to 36 hours afterwards, but 
can be roused for a few minutes at a 
time to take nourishment. 


Terrors of Childhood 


Fear is not inherent in man’s na- 
ture. It is a defect born of experi- 
ence, suckled by confusion, <A 
young child can be startled by a sud- 
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den noise or loss of support, but it 
is not of itself ever afraid. The fears 
of children who see bogeymen in the 
dark are unnatural, can be prevented. 
These are deductions from experi- 
ments conducted by Dr. John B. 
Watson and Dr. Bess Cunningham, 
under the auspices of the Institute of 
Educational Research, with the pur- 
pose of finding a way to break down 
the terrors of childhood. 

When a child, lying awake, thinks 
he sees a horrifying shape in the cor- 
ner, or hears all night long in the 
dark and rain a man go riding by, 
the direct cause of his fear is always 
slight. Light huddles the darkness 
in a queer way, or someone has told 
him a story about highwaymen. It 
is only the trick of associating a 
slight concrete thing with a vast in- 
tangible one that makes such fear 
formidable. The fears of children in- 
variably depend on this sort of con- 
fused association, Dr. Watson’s ex- 
periments have shown. 

To ascertain whether infants were 
susceptible to fear, a snake was 
shown to 15 children, aged from 14 
to 27 mos. Seven betrayed no fear 
at all; they tried to grasp the snake 
and play with it or else disregarded 
it. The eight others showed guarded 
reactions; only two were afraid. 
Both were older than any of those in 


| the first group. 


To trace the transference of fear 
from one object to another, a rabbit 
was given a child and at the same 
time an iron bar was banged against 
a piece of metal. This was re- 
peated. The child confused the noise, 
which he feared, with the rabbit, 
made the same response to both. 
This process of association was also 
used to effect cures. One baby, long 
under observation, was afraid of fur 
or anything resembling fur. The 
cure consisted in bringing animals 
into his presence while he ate. A 
lump of sugar was given to him and 
an animal brought close at the same 
time. After a period, his relish of 
the sugar offset his fear of the ani- 
mal. 

Through such methods, the experi- 
menters approached the problem of 
banishing the bogeyman. Should 
they be completely successful, much 
tearful wailing, much downright 
agony will be done away with. 
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SCIENCE 


Under the Hudson 


Through solid rock, shifting sand, 
sliding mud, two great shields are bor- 
ing toward each other under the Hud- 
son River. When they have come to- 
gether there will be a new vehicular 
tunnel from Manhattan to New Jersey. 
The moment of their marriage is, for 
the engineers in charge, the zero hour. 
The latter will not know till then 
whether they have calculated perfectly 
this blind meeting underground or 
whether their plans have gone awry. 

Last week the shields were less than 
500 ft. apart. In spite of their huge 
weight, the distance they have been 
propelled, and the many difficulties, 
Chief Engineer Clifford Holland and 
his staff were confident that the calcu- 
lations will not be wrong by more than 
an inch. Each shield weighs 400 tons. 
The one from New Jersey has taken a 
snake-like course through mud, the one 
from Manhattan has had to eat through 
stone. They move in shoves of 2% ft.; 
and after each shove, “sand hogs” probe 
for obstructions with long iron bars. 
Manhattan skyscrapers are used as ob- 
servation points on which the lines of 
progress are sighted. Completion of 
the tunnel is predicted for October. 





Career’s End 


In 1879 there was graduated from 
Edinburgh University a young man 
named William Abbott Herdman. He 
devoted his life to Science and made 
Ichthyology his specialty. His rise was 
steady. In 1881 he became Professor 
of Zodlogy at Liverpool University. 
He devoted not only his talents but his 
very considerable fortune to Science. 
In 1904 he was President of the Len- 
nean Society. In 1907 he was Presi- 
dent of the Zodlogy Section of the 
British Association. He founded the 
Marine Biological Station at Port Erin, 
Isle of Man, and also the Sea-Fish 
Hatchery at Piel. In 1909 Harvard 
made him a Doctor of Science. In 1910 
Edinburgh, his alma mater, made him 
Doctor of Laws. He gave largely to 
the scientific departments of several 
Universities—to Liverpool and to the 
University of London. At the latter 
institution he and his wife endowed a 
chair in Geology in memory of their 
son who was killed in the War. 

His several publications include such 
treatises as Invertebrate Fauna of the 
Firth of Forth and other studies which 
he made while diverting himself aboard 
his yacht, the Runa. His hobby was 
the destruction of prejudice against sea- 
food. He was wont to say: 

“The sooner all classes of the popu- 
lation learn to appreciate the value of 


fish as a highly nutritious food, the bet- 


ter it will be for the welfare of the 
community!” 

Thus did he carry on through a long 
and honorable career of public service. 
Last week his death was reported un- 
der dramatic circumstances. 

He was 65 and in good health ex- 
cept that he had suffered from heart 
trouble. His daughter Winifred was to 
be married to a London physician. He 
went to London to attend the wedding. 
The wedding took place as scheduled 
except that no guests were present but 
members of the immediate families. 
The reason was that the night before 
Dr. Herdman had died of heart trouble 
in a London hotel. 

In the U. S., the Hearst press de- 
scribed the manner of his death as fol- 
lows: 

“After dinner he took a stroll, meet- 
ing a woman who accompanied him to 
a back street hotel. 

“*A gentleman came in with a lady 
and asked for a room about ten thirty 
last night,’ said the manager. ‘A few 
minutes after 11 o’clock the woman 
rushed downstairs and announced that 
her companion had collapsed. We found 
his partly dressed body, lifeless.’” 

Concerning the dead there ‘s no libel. 


Synthetic Gold 


All business today involves credit, 
and all credit involves the metal gold. 
The yellow metal has been chosen 
over an experience of centuries as 
the best known substance out of 
which to coin money, for many rea- 
sons. Among these is the fact that 
gold is scarce, and a_ supposedly 
elementary substance. 

Much water, however, has gone 
over the dam since the Metchnikoff 
table of elementary substances was 
formulated as the axiomatic basis of 
modern chemistry. Under certain 
rays, supposedly elemental  sub- 
stances have broken down into two 
or more other elements. Now comes 
the story that Professor Miethe of 
the Berlin Technical High School has 
succeeded in obtaining gold artificially 
by breaking down mercury into other 
substances. 

Professor Miethe is no quack or 
sensationalist, but a well-known and 
conservative scientist. He manufac- 
tured his gold only in infinitesimal 
quantities by passing an electric cur- 
rent through a mercury lamp for 
periods up to 200 hours. He esti- 
mated that at this rate the manufac- 
tured gold would cost $2,164,000 a 
pound, against its currency rate of 
$331 a pound. Unless Professor 
Miethe’s method of gold production 
is improved upon, it is apparent that 
his discovery will have no com- 
mercial value or significance. 

There has been much conjecture 
in Germany, however, on just this 





point of cheapening Miethe’s process. 
Over ten years ago an _ engineer 
named Lohmann built an electrical 
smelting furnace which succeeded in 
dissolving iron, aluminum, sodium 
and other metals into new and dif- 
ferent substances, as well as making 
diamonds. out of wolframite. The 
latest model of Lohmann’s furnace 
can create a heat of 4,000 degrees 
centigrade. German scientists are 
debating what will happen when 
Miethe’s experiment is tried in Loh- 
mann’s furnace. 


It is obvious to economists and 
bankers that should a commercially 
feasible method of manufacturing 
gold be worked out, it would have 
far-reaching results. Probably a 
huge period of inflation would fol- 
low. Bonds would on paper remain 
still, but actually depreciate in value 
measured in commodities. Stocks 
would soar unless their dividend 
rates were fixed. All commodity 
prices would rise. Another basis for 
money all over the world would have 
to be discovered, legislated upon, 
adopted. America, the richest nation 
in the world, would find herself 
loaded with tons of yellow metal use- 
ful only to fill teeth or roof houses. 
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Singing the Unsung 


Many are the sneers cast at the poor 
journalist. Of all the literary men 
his work is generally regarded as the 
lowest, the cheapest, the least valuable. 
It remained for a newspaper man to 
defend the newspaper fraternity, at 
least as compared with its magazine 
cousins. Laurence Stallings of The 
New York World had something to say 
on the subject in a recent article: 

I know of one newspaper man who was re- 
ceiving $25 for Sunday articles, and who 
failed to please his Sunday editor with a cer- 
tain interview. It was a botch job. The 
editor rejected it. The newspaper man, who 
had to submit regularly in order to secure 
his main income, was delighted. He sent the 
piece to the editor ef a weekly magazine, one 
which carried heavy advertising, and straight- 
way received a check for $250 and a request 
for more of the same. That or the news- 
paper lost an intelligent, active fellow, a good 
writer with a talent for facts. The ex-news- 
paper man is now supplying more of the same, 
with his tongue in his cheek and a $150 
tailored suit on his back. 

Most magazine articles read exactly for 
what they are: scrapings from the reporter’s 
kettle. 


Then suddenly he gave a new turn 
to his remarks: 


This is all by way. of launching a_compli- 
ment at the editors of the American Mercury 
for the use they are making of newspaper 
men. It is also by way of calling your_at- 
tention to the taming of the shrewish Mr. 
Mencken. For twenty years Mr. Mencken 
has jeered, snorted and chortled at the Amer- 
ican fiewspaper_ man, Now he is, with the 
coéperation of Mr, Nathan, editing the best 
of current magazines and d i upon 
newspaper men for a large part of copy, 
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In the nine issues of the Mercury you will 
find piece after piece by some one described 
in the contributors’ column as_ being “for 
years city editor of the Wee-Wee Daily Argus” 
or as “dean of the correspondents,” etc. 


Again, he departed on another tack: 


But while on the subject it may be well to 
call attention to another sudden idiosyncracy 
of Mr. Mencken’s. For twenty years he has 
brutally tweaked the noses of professors. 
Now, as in the case of the newspaper men, he 
cannot edit a good magazine without them. 

The Mercury's table of contents invariably 
includes three or four names wearing Ph.D.’s 
at their tails, letters boastfully included by 
Mr. Mencken among the virtues and credits 
of his performers. And again he has done a 
singular thing. He seems to have discovered 
some lost tribe of white professors, a warring 
tribe who truss up their gowns and take the 
field against the sacred bulls of American let- 
ters, arts, sciences. 

Having stoned the reporters and the pro- 
fessors for twenty years, Mencken and Nathan 
now squawk for their help as they begin to 
endow America with a first-rate magazine. 


This is honor for the unhonored and 
singing for the unsung, if ever there 
was. Editors may profitably use it in 
place of tobacco for a week or so be- 
fore returning to their accustomed 
equanimity. 


Nauseous 


Interlocking businesses—the trust 
idea—has always been a good way of 
making money. The publishing busi- 
ness has been witness to it. The Hearst 
publications are a good example. With 
several publications under one control, 
it is only natural that one of them 
should advertise in another. But the 
typical tactics of the trust idea in pub- 
lications are to go beyond the mere ex- 
change of overt advertising and to 
boost one another editorially. 

The Hearst papers ‘do this continu- 
ally. The result of such attempts may 
almost invariably be diagnosed by a 
glance at the “puff” which is printed as 
news or comment. It is usually fatu- 
ous, vapid. 

Its very effort to spread butter is 
nauseous and flat. The best publishing 
ethics has not yet forbidden this type 
of matter. Occasionally it turns up in 
the most respected journals. 

The New York Times is an ex- 
ample. Current History, a monthly 
journal of events, belongs to the Times 
greup. Recently an article, almost a 
column and a half long, appeared in the 
Times, puffing its subsidiary. 

Said the opening sentence: “The 
August issue of Current History offers 
objective evidence of the broad diver- 
sity and superior utility of the valu- 
able information which it conveys.” 

Perhaps so. But the discerning 
reader is more likely to find in this 
sentence objective evidence of the 
Times’ belief in the broad diversity and 
superior utility of group control of pub- 
lications. If the Times occasionally 
gave similar column-and-a-half treat- 
ment to issues of The World’s Work, 
The Yale Review, The American Re- 
view of Reviews, The Atlantic Month- 
ly, The North American Review, it 
might easily escape the charge of puff- 
ing. In this matter, however, the 


Times allows itself to be placed in the 
category of the Hearst press. 


“Fifth Estate” 

At the World Advertising Conven- 
tion in London, President O. C. Harn 
of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
(touchstone of the publishing busi- 
ness) reminded his hearers of un mot 
credited to Stanley Clague of Chicago, 
also prominent in the A. B. C. Mr. 
Clague once saluted advertising as “the 
Fifth Estate” of contemporary society, 
recalling a salutation of Edmund Burke, 
famed English orator, who styled the 
Press “a Fourth Estate,” more power- 
ful than the three recognized estates of 
England in his day—the lords temporal, 
the lords spiritual, the Commons. 


Confessional 


The public was surprised, gratified 
last week when the readers of the 
Chicago Daily Tribune declined that 
paper’s offer to broadcast the Loeb- 
{Leopold murder-trial proceedings. The 
public was further surprised, further 
gratified when the Tribune editors took 
counsel over this rebuff, recovered their 
poise, came out with an open confes- 
sion of the journalistic soul and a sin- 
cere proposal for reform that would 
have done credit to the most reputable 
paper in the land. 


Said The Tribune: 


“Criminal justice in America is now a Roman 
holiday. The courts are in the Colosseum. 
The state’s attorney’s office often is an open 
torture room of human souls. Exposure of 
the processes of justice, originally a public 
safeguard, has been perverted into a public 
danger. They have been exploited as a field 
of popular amusement. They are a rich for- 
age tor sensation mongers and the yellow 
press. Their publicity uncontrolled is debas- 
ing American thought. It is contributing to 
the delinquency of criminal justice. . . . 

“The injury to justice is in publicity before 
the trial. Newspaper trials before the case is 
called have become an abomination. The dan- 
gerous initiative that newspapers have taken in 
judging and convicting out of court is journal- 
istic lynch law. It is mob murder or mob ac- 
quittal in all but the overt act. It is mob 
appeal. Prosecuting attorneys now hasten to 
the papers with their theories and_ confessions. 
Defense attorneys do the same. Neither dare 
do otherwise. alf wit juries or prejudiced 
juries are the inevitable result. . . . 

“The Tribune has its share of blame in this. 
No newspaper can escape it. They have met 
demand, and in meeting it stimulated public 
appetite for more. ... 

“General reform must be undertaken or 
none at all. The nation’s press must act to- 
gether. 

“There is one remedy. Drastic restriction 
of publicity before the trial must be imposed 
by law. England by custom and by law im- 
poses such restrictions. English papers print 
only the briefest and coolest statement of the 
facts before the trial. Three papers there 
were fined heavily not long ago for news 
reports that to us were mild. Publicity before 
the trial should be restricted, it may be, to 
official statements by police or state’s attorney. 
If that be unfair to the defense, some other 
rule should be worked out. It is a problem 
suitable for the American Bar Association to 
take up. In conjunction with representatives 
of the press a fair but stringest law could be 
devised. ... E 

The Tribune advocates and will accept 
drastic restriction of this preliminary pub- 
licity. ... 

“This must be balanced by full publicity for 
the trial itself. The hard-won principle of 
public justice cannot be denied. No matter 
what the sacrifice, the administration of justice 
in principle must be public. The wider that 
publicity, the better.” 





SPORT 





Demented 


A rotund little Frenchman, per- 
spiring, slovenly, excited as a baker 
chasing stolen buns, rushed, dither- 
ing and gesticulating about the prize 
ring in the Polo Grounds, Manhat- 
tan. In frothing, broken accents he 
screamed at the referee, judges and 
journalists, crowded about below him, 
that foul play was at hand. For 
proof, he pointed to a sagging figure 
who staggered weakly over the 
boards, doubled up with pain. He 
grabbed at the staggerer’s blue silk 
shorts, tried to rip them off and ex- 
pose dire injury. 

This demented man was Francois 
Descamps, Manager of Georges Car- 
pentier, French light heavyweight, 
arguing in his French way that the 
“Gorgeous Orchid Man,” now a 
wilted frond, had been crushed by 
Gene Tunney with a blow below the 
belt in the 14th (penultimate) round 
of their fight for Tunney’s U. S. light 
heavyweight boxing title. Police- 
men subdued Descamps. Referee 
Griffin seized Tunney’s right hand, 
held it aloft, said: “You win, Gene!” 

The scene had taken place on a 
brilliantly illuminated platform in the 
centre of a gloom-filled amphitheatre. 
At Griffin’s gesture, pandemonium 
burst from the darkness on all sides. 
Some 40,000 throats concatenated 
anger and approval but none save the 
fighters knew certainly whether a 
foul blow had been struck. A ma- 
jority of sport experts, craning from 
the ringside, exonerated Tunney, cred- 
ited him with a technical knockout. 

The public, too, exonerated Tun- 
ney, persuaded by his conduct 
throughout the fight that he was in- 
capable of low action. From the 
moment Carpentier first sprang at 
him, with back arched, on cat-like 
toes, Tunney fought like a gentle- 
man. And the public was grieved that 
so gallant a fighter as Carpentier 
should come under suspicion of “play- 
ing up” his injury to win applause 
and sympathy. For nine rounds, the 
handsome, blond ring-idol of Europe 
had assaulted a dangerous foe, taken 
hard battering. In the tenth round, 
he had grovelled horribly on the 
floor, all but unconscious, then had 
arisen and torn into Tunney with 
dizzy, desperate courage, thunderous- 
ly cheered by the crowd. 


Stretched limp in his dressing room 
afterwards, Carpentier assured ques- 
tioners that he had been struck 
foully. Descamps echoed his charge, 
only adding that he felt sure the 
thrust had been accidental. Asked if 
he would now retire from the ring, 
having been beaten by Dempsey, Gib- 
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bons and Tunney, said Georges: 
“Never! Not now. I want to 
avenge myself on Tunney!” 


Olympic Finis 

One last bugle note sounded in 
Colombes Stadium; a cannon boomed; 
down came the broad, embroidered 
Olympic standard from its masthead. 
Officials had gathered, had distributed 
prizes, had declared the Eighth Olym- 
piad at an end. 

Tag-end events were won as fol- 
lows: Weight-lifting, Italy; yachting, 
Norway; equestrian sports, Sweden; 
cycling, France; gymnastics, Czecho- 
Slovakia and Switzerland. 


The few athletes remaining in Paris 
paid bills, packed trunks, bought 
tickets, caught steamer-trains, held post- 
mortems. Led by the London Times, 
British newspapers chimed in on the 
post-mortems with notes for the most 
part sour. 

The Times flatly asserted that the 
games had inflamed international ani- 
mosities, bluntly suggested they be dis- 
continued. The chief British griev- 
ances were: a boxing episode, when a 
Frenchman bit his English opponent on 
the chest; the hooliganism of the 
French crowd at the fights. The Times 
also said: “It should be clearly put on 
record that the Americans behaved ad- 
mirably.” 

Italians were exercised over the dis- 
qualification of an overweening swords- 
man. Holland grumbled at general ill- 
treatment. France grumbled at a $500,- 
000 deficit. 

American correspondents sat back in 
their chairs, deprecated the discontent, 
called it excitement of the moment, the 
complaining of tired children, moun- 
tainous molehills, They called atten- 
tion, too, to the good feeling between 
the three leading competitors—England, 
Finland, America. 

Colonel Robert M. Thompson, Presi- 
dent of the American Olympic Commit- 
tee, and the French officials were im- 
patient with the attacks upon their 
cause, characterized them as unfair, out 
of focus, absurd. 


Occidental 


At Wuchang, China, athletes from 
North China won the third annual 
national athletic meeting with 51 
points. East China 49, Central China 
8, South China 2. These celestial 
games followed the occidental Olym- 
pic schedule, had 500 entrants. 


Mirage 

Over the sun-parched, hilly Hins- 
dale links, near Chicago, a company 
of overheated golfers drove, brassied, 
mashied their many balls. The mi- 
rage that led them on was the West- 
ern Amateur title. They challenged 














© Keystone 
CHAMPION JOHNSTON 
“Scornful of worm casts——” 


one another’s right to continue the 
quest and in the end Albert Seckel 
of Chicago and Harrison R. (“Jim- 
mie”) Johnston of St. Paul played on 
alone. 


At the 31st tee, Seckel led 4 up. 
Goldy-haired Johnston then squinted 
more keenly at the holes, won five in 
a row with deadly accuracy. Dormy- 
down, Seckel planned his 45-foot 
putt in the 36th hole for a birdie 3. 
Scornful of worm casts and slippery 
undulations, Johnston quashed that 
feat with a 35-footer to the back of 
the cup. For him the mirage had 
materialized. 


It was a tournament where strong 
men _ wilted. Charles (“Chick”) 
Evans Jr., of Chicago, who had ruled 
the West as champion eight different 
years, yielded this last of many major 
titles in the third round, by 8 and 7, 
and slid further than ever into the 
limbo that has been his of late. His 
conqueror, James Manion of St. 
Louis, trans-Mississippi champion, 
went down before Seckel, who has 
not appeared orn a golfing pinnacle 
since 1911, when, as a Princeton un- 
dergraduate, he became Western 
Champion. 


Fakery 


At Halle, Germany, the cynosure 
of a field hockey game between two 
women’s clubs was a _ handsome, 
skilful creature who tended goal for 
the winning side. Play over, ‘this 
goal-keeper was discovered to be no 
woman, but a prominent local sports- 
man dressed up in skirts, wig, etc. 
The sportsman and the conniving 
Captain of the offending team were 
disqualified for a year by authorities. 
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Apostle 


At Peterboro, N. H., Dudley Allen 
Sargent, M.D., 75-year-old “apostle 
of exercise for everybody,” died. 
Why will he be remembered? Be- 
cause he was trail-blazer for all that 
is reliable in modern physical culture 
and gymnastic training, particularly 
in schools and colleges. Because he 
directed Hemenway Gymnasium at 
Harvard University for 40 years and 
various physical training schools as 
well. Because he invented and per- 
fected most gymnastic apparatus in 
use in the U. S. today. Because of 
late he pioneered the field of athletics 
and sane body-building for women. 
Because, throughout his career, he 
served no end ulierior to his avowed 


one—health, fresh air, well-being for 
all. 


Dr. Sargent was of Maine Puritan 
stock. His bodily vigor and passion 
for exercise revealed themselves dur- 
ing his school days. As a lad of 20, 
he was invited to direct the gym- 
nasium of Bowdoin College. He ac- 
cepted, sat to a tutor when not teach- 
ing the Bowdoinians to flex their 
limbs, became a Freshman himself. 

That was in 1871. The next year, 
Yale College, awakening to the new 
movement for physical education, 
sent for Sargent. Without interrupt- 
ing his studies at Bowdoin, he super- 
vised both the Yale and Bowdoin 
gymnasia for three years. In 1875, 
he was graduated by Bowdoin, en- 
tered the Yale Medical School, set 
about formulating his contributions 
to reliable physical culture. 

In a day when the human body 
was not thought a wholly fitting 
topic for conversation, a day when 
athletes “trained” on beer and cigars, 
young Sargent dared announce that 
no two physiques have the same 
flaws, that each should be made the 
object of close scrutiny and the sub- 
ject of carefully calculated exercises. 
To him it was obvious that running 
a mile or otherwise expending energy 
wholesale, would not strengthen a 
weak neck or flabby arms so fast as 
studied exertion of the neck muscles 
or of the biceps. He invented in- 
genious strength and endurance tests, 
opened a gymnasium in Manhattan, 
set out to prove his theories upon 
his pupils. 

In 1879, Harvard engaged this 
promising “radical” to direct Hemen- 
way Gymnasium. When he relin- 
quished the position, 40 years later, 
he had furnished the country with 
“chest -weights” and other body- 
building machinery, had brought 
Harvard’s strength-index up 25%, 
had introduced an “anthropometric” 
(strength-measuring) formula now 
in wide use, had supervised the physi- 
cal education of scores of athletes and 
hundreds of gymnastic teachers. 

























NevER before has there been a DIRECT PATH to all the impor- 
tant public officials of this country. This bridge is a bridge of gold 
for manufacturers and mechants. 


The public officials of America are entrusted by their country- 
men with ENTIRE PUBLIC BUSINESS of the United States—a 
business that runs into billions of dollars every year. They decide 
upon the expenditure of money for public works; upon the invest- 
ment of public funds; upon the furnishing of public offices; upon the 
construction of public buildings; and upon the supplying of schools 
and other public institutions. The Federal Government ALONE 
spends $3,000,000,000 a year; State and Local governments spend 
as much. It requires almost every sort of merchandise that can be 
manufactured. Here is a market for practically every business in the 
country—and PUBLIC AFFAIRS is the logical way to reach it. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS is designed to be of the utmost service to 
public officials. It gives them FACTS on the great public questions 
of the day in a thoroughly non-partisan manner. It deals with the 
every-day problems they are required to face. 


Numerous departments dealing with such vital subjects, for pub- 
lic officials, as Office Arrangement and Management, Highway Con- 
struction and Maintenance, Management of Public Utilities and the 
like, will keep the executive and legislative personnel of federal, 
state, county, and local governments thoroughly posted on the latest 
developments in those particular fields. 
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) OFFICIALS 


P UBLIC Officials are a distinct group. They can be reached through 
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general circulation, to be sure, but only at disproportionate expense. 


Now it is possible to reach them DIRECTLY, through advertising in 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS. A compact, definite circulation is offered here 
that cannot fail to bring results. The rates are surprisingly low. It is 
one of the very best advertising buys in America today. 








The need for economy in the government service, that has been 
so marked since the war, has led to a resounding cry for greater effi- 
ciency in public office, for the elimination of waste, and for the in- 
stitution of real business practice in government jobs. Mere poli- 
ticians are finding it harder than ever to continue in public life; trained 
men, backed by popular support, are coming to be the administrators 
of public properties. To such men PUBLIC AFFAIRS is practically 
indispensable. It is as necessary to them as is the medical press to 
the physician. Public officials are finding in this magazine what they 
have long needed. It is their OWN publication, their HAND-BOOK. 


A copy of PUBLIC AFFAIRS will be sent to any reader of 
TIME who hopes for a better America, and a more efficient handling 
of the Public’s Business. Address PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 1336 New 
York Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Eastern Advertising Office, 1 WEST 34th ST.. NEW YORK CITY. 
Western Advertising Office, 1106 OTIS BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ira Nelson Morris, Editor Samuel Adams, Publisher 





Farm Prices 
and the 


Stock Market 


Has the market discounted 
the recent rise in the prices of 
farm products? Will these 
prices continue to rise? What 
securities are likely to be af- 
fected? 


These questions are carefully 


analyzed in the current issue 
of the Brookmire Service and 
definite conclusions given. 


A copy of this bulletin and 
a description of the service 


will be sent on request for 
Bulletin TM-43 Free. 


BROOKMIRE 
ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
25 West 45th St., New York 





It Affects Your 
Family Pocketbook 


Your acceptance of this 
business principle will in- 
sure independence. Have 
an expert go over your in- 
surance contracts every 
twelve’ months. Changing 
conditions may have an un- 
fortunate effect on your 
estate or your dependents, 
unless your contracts are 
constantly revamped to 
meet your needs. Without 
obligation on your part we 
render this examining ser- 
vice. 


Stuart W. Jackson, Inc. 
visors 


Managers Ad 
110 William St., New York, N. Y. 


Correspondence Invited 


Stuart W. Jackson, Inc. 
116 William 8t., New York, 


Please send me full particulars. 








BUSINESS & FINANCE 








Current Situation 


The past week saw no new devel- 
opments in the U. S. There was a 
continuation and even a deepening 
of tendencies already recognized. 
Wheat continued to soar in one of 
the most sensational recoveries on 
record, Farmers were cheerful. 
Rural bankers breathed easier, and 
bank failures in the West were 
halted. Mail-order houses, farm im- 
plement people and others who sell 
to farmers reported a distinct turn for 
the better. North and middle west- 
ern roads were optimistic because of 
increased freights, not only of grain 
going east but heavier farmers’ pur- 
chases going west. 

In the Atlantic states, business 
liquidation seemed about completed, 
although new dark and new bright 
spots continued to appear in the busi- 
ness outlook. Easy money contin- 
ued, with small prospect that crop- 
moving or foreign loans would soon 
firm up existing low interest rates. 
Commodity prices, leaving out such 
obviously exceptional cases as staple 
grains, seemed to be fully firming up 
—but whether as a result of the long- 
predicted “gold inflation” or not can- 
not yet be determined. 

Industrially, it is a sluggish Sum- 
mer. Agriculturally, it has been sur- 
prisingly prosperous. Financially, 
mest signs point to a broad recovery 
in the Fall, particularly if Mr. Cool- 
idge is re-elected. Politically, this 
seems most likely. 





Mr. Baker Returns 


Much of Wall Street’s history dur- 
ing 1924 is bound up with Mr. G. F. 
Baker’s vain attempt to take a vaca- 
tion. Mr. Baker is too important a 
factor in financial affairs to remain 
long away from the dingy brick 
building at the corner of Wall Street 
and Broadway which houses the First 
National Bank. Mr. Baker is now en 
route from Europe—another at- 
tempted vacation ruined. Again, the 
cause for his return is the great Van 
Sweringen railroad mergers. 


The “Lords of Erie” have in their 
day been greatly varying types of 
men. No greater contrast can be 
imagined than that between Jim Fiske 
and G. F. Baker, who now seemingly 
controls Erie and has for some time 
been steering the road into more 
peaceful and prosperous years. 


Last week the “Van Sweringen se- 
curities” were active on the Stock 
Exchange. Rumors abounded. Ap- 
parently the time is almost here when 
the astonishing realtors from Cleve- 
land will put together the “Nickel 
Plate System” as one of this coun- 
try’s greatest railroad mergers. The 


system will include Nickel Plate, 
Erie, Clover Leaf, Pere Marquette 
and Chesapeake & Ohio, and the com- 
ing consolidation will necessitate a 
complex exchange of securities, de- 
tails of which are probably not alto- 
gether settled in even the Van Swer- 
ingens’ minds. Probably the most 
definite notion of the Greater Nickel 
Plate System that is to be, at present 
exists out in the Atlantic Ocean, un- 
der the square-topped derby hat of 
an elderly banker. A great many 
“financial leaders’ had a hand in 
wrecking Erie, It has taken George 
F, Baker to restore it to prosperity. 


Ford’s Bank 


The rumor that Henry Ford con- 
templated entering Wall Street by 
purchasing some large bank there 
has perished under malnutrition of 
facts. Yet it is not generally recog- 
nized that Mr. Ford is already a bank 
president. For some time he has 
headed the Dearborn State Bank of 
Dearborn, Mich., while his secretary, 
E. G. Liebold, functions as its Vice 
President and Director. 

Ford’s bank has still to attain ex- 
ceptional size. Last year its total de- 
posits were $2,250,000, of which about 
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$900,000 were commercial deposits | 
subject to check. Undoubtedly Ferd 
has an account in the institution. Yet 
it cannot exceed $1,350,000—and prob- 
ably is not that large. 


Six-Wheelers 


Ever since Charles Michael Schwab 
assumed control of the Stutz Motor 
Co., his interest in the motor field has 
been generally recognized. Recently he 
has become Chairman of the Six Wheel 
Co., a Philadelphia concern which will 
manufacture six-wheel motor trucks 
and buses, built somewhat after the 
manner of railway-car trucks. The 
four rear wheels of the new buses com- 
pose a single unit, to which power and 
brakes are applied. 

In a statement, Mr. Schwab explained 
the theory behind his new six-wheel 
motor vehicles. Seeking a means of 
coérdinating transportation in railways 
and highways, he became convinced of 
the need of six-wheel motors because 
their impact on the road is less than 
that of four-wheeled trucks carrying 
the same loads, Thus, his six-wheel 
trucks can carry loads large enough to 
operate effectively and efficiently with- 
out injuring the roadway—hitherto the 
real problem in bus and truck operation. 

According to Mr. Schwab, there 
are 2,941,274 miles of highways in 
the U. S. compared with 251,175 miles 
of steam railways and 47,150 miles of 
electric and street railways. He does 


not expect his new six-wheel buses and 









Short Swing vs. 
Long Pull 


The comparative merits 
of these two systems of 
buying and selling stocks 
are clearly set forth in our 
especially prepared bro- 
chure on— 


Stock Market Essentials 


The value of the “tech- 
nical action” of the stock 
market in forecasting the 
profitable “short swing” 
price movements is tabu- 
lated and charted for the 
information of conserva- 
tive speculators. 
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“Six wheels are better than four” 


trucks to compete with railways “ex- 
cept in segregated instances,” but 
rather to act as feeders to them. 


Bethlehem’s Dividend 
Bethlehem Steel has a certain aura 
about it which has come down from 
War days. It was, all in all, Amer- 
ica’s greatest “war baby.” Dividends 
on its common stock have not only 
been continuous since 1916, but they 
reached 714% quarterly on the 150,000 
original common shares during 1916- 
1917 and in April, 1917, touched 10% 
quarterly. Accordingly, the recent 
omission of Bethlehem’s dividend at- 
tracted more than passing interest. 
For the quarter ending June 30, 1924, 
the company earned $1,278,277 net, 
which amounts to only 11¢ a share 
on its present common stock. 
Bethlehem Steel may be said to be 
paying the price of over-rapid expan- 
sion. After absorbing the Midvale, 
Cambria and Lackawanna properties, 
it found that large sums were re- 
quired to modernize and codrdinate 
them. Meanwhile the steel business 
has been undergoing a very severe 
slump during the last few months. 
U. S. Steel came an even worse crop- 
per in 1903-4, just after its organiza- 
tion. Bethlehem Steel is just now ex- 
periencing a period of the same sort 
of difficulties, and the company’s di- 
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Created and Sateguarded 
the South's 


Oldest Mortgage Investment House 
_J& Subp livestments 


HE secret of accumu- 

lating wealth rapidly 
is simply this: Invest at 
the highest rate of interest 
that you can secure safely, 
Reinvest your interest the 
same way. But remember 
always that safety of prin- 
cipal must be your first 
consideration. 


ir Protected 


First Mortgage Real Estate 


Bonds 


ONEY accumulates with amazing 

rapidity at 7%, which is the high- 

est rate consistent with absolute 
safety. 7% Adair Protected Bonds are 
safeguarded by the Oldest Mertgage In- 
vestment House in the South with a 
record of 69 years’ experience in creating 
first mortgage investments without loss 
to a single customer. 





We have several attractive 7% issues 
available for July investment. Mail the 
coupon today for full information and 
July offering sheet describing these 7% 
first mortgage bond issues. 


Denominations $1,000, $500 and $100 
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Adair Realty & Trust Company 
The Souths Oldest Mortgage Investment House 
Dept. Z-6, Healey Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me full information 
and your July, offering sheet describing first 
mortgage bond issues yielding 7%. 


Name 





rectors were no doubt wise in resoly- 
ing to conserve cash at the expense 
of common stockholders until earn- 
ings improve. 


Big Farm Business 

Last week the proposal was put for- 
ward that the farmers of the country 
take .over the combined businesses of 
five of the largest grain elevator com- 
panies of the Middle West (Time, 
July 28). The Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion approved it, and the first steps 
leading to carrying out the proposal 
were put into effect. This means that 
the Armour Grain Co., the Rosenbaum 
Grain Corp., J. C. Shaffer & Co., Ro- 
senbaum Bros. and the Davis-Noland- 
Merrill Co. have surrendered their prop- 
erties to the giant $26,000,000 Grain 
Marketing Co. The public is being 
asked to subscribe $25,000,000 of pre- 
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CELEBRATED 
“‘MonteCarlo” 


Personal Stationery 


RAISED LETTERS WITH THE 
FAMOUS DE LUXE GLOSS 


Parisian scented or unscented 
(please specify). 


200 Sheets $2 
100 Envelopes 
DISTINCTIVE—tn Quatrry 
Choice of: 

12 different monograms. 

Four colors of paper. 

Five colors of embossing. 

Any combination of mono- 

gram and 
Name and address. 


Yours or your friend’s name and 
address or monogram, beautifully 
marked on sheet and envelope. 
Heavy bond paper in white, gray, 
blue or buff, with fine raised letters 
in gold, maroon, blue, black or jade 
green. Sheets 5%x8%, 100 double or 
200 single (100 marked—100 plain) 
with distinctive square envelopes. 
Entire 200 single sheets marked for 
50c additional. 

Print plainly name and address or 
monogram, and state colors desired. 


(Add 20c per box on all orders west 
of the Mississippi.) 


OUR SAMPLES ARE FREE 
and gladly sent on request 


Spare time agents wanted 


De Luxe Stationery Co. 
$44 W. 52d St, Dept. T New York 
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Turin, Italy 
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x United States 


W. A. TAYLOR & CO. 
22-24 Clarke St. New York City 
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ferred stock which is gradually to be 


retired as an equal amount of pre- 
ferred stock and $1,000,000 of common 
stock is sold to real dirt farmers. 
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Gray SILVER 
He originated the Farm Bloc 


Meantime a board of directors has 
been chosen for the new company. It 
includes Oscar E. Bradfute, President 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion; W. J. Brown, President of the 
American Wheat Growers, Inc.; H. L. 
Keefe, President of the United States 
Grain Growers, Inc.; Fred A. Mullage, 
President of the Illinois Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Association, and several others of 
like experience. 

Among these men is Gray Silver. It 
is Gray Silver who has been chosen to 
head this tremendous project of the 
farmers. The public does not know 
Gray Silver very well, but any Con- 
gressman or any farmer knows all about 
him. Gray Silver is the Legislative 
Agent of the Farm Bureau Federation. 
He is the Federation’s mouthpiece in 
Washington, keeps tab on the legisla- 
tion that farmers are interested in. He 
is probably the greatest of the new type 
of lobbyist. 

The old type of lobbyist was a man 
who went around pulling wires, in- 
voicing “pull,” giving parties, wining 
and dining the men whom he expected 
to pass his bills. The new type of 
lobbyist is entirely above-board. His 
weapon is the card index. He keeps 
tab on everything and everybody that 
affects the things he is interested in. 

Mr. Silver’s record in Washington 
is remarkable. The bills he has passed 
and the bills he has defeated are in- 
numerable. When he wished to exert 
pressure he sent out word to his “con- 
stituents”—a million dues-paying mem- 
bers of the Federation, organized into 
7,500 local bodies. Telegrams poured 
into the Capital in response. They 
went, however, to Representatives and 











Senators, and the legislators mur- 
mured “The voters are speaking, I 
must obey—and Gray Silver has in- 
spired their voices.” 

Frank R. Kent, noted correspondent, 
says in cold blood: “He is the man who 
originated, organized and operated the 
famous Farm Bloc.” 


“Cease and Desist” 


Said the Federal Trade Commission 
to the U. S. Steel Corporation: “Cease 
and desist from your ‘Pittsburgh 
Plus.’” This after deliberations which 
began in June at the request of the 
Western Association of Rolled Steel 
Consumers, backed up by 32 States. 

“Pittsburgh Plus” is descriptive of 
a U.S. Steel Corporation price-fixing 
practice. The Corporation’s policy is 
to sell plates, shapes and bars on a de- 
livered basis, irrespective of the place 
of manufacture, and values them all 
as if they were manufactured at Pitts- 
burgh. This uniform valuation forms 
the Pittsburgh base price. The Cor- 
poration does not sell at the base-price. 
It. quotes prices to which have - been 
added the freight rate from Pittsburgh 
to the point of consumption. This is 
“Pittsburgh Plus.” The mill deliver- 
ing an order invoices its customer at 
“Pittsburgh Plus,” minus the actual 
freight to the point of consumption. 


The Order. The Commission’s or- 
der directed the Corporation to cease 
and desist from quoting for sale or 
selling in interstate commerce plates, 
shapes, bars, or their fabrications 
(wire, etc.) 1) at Pittsburgh Plus 
prices; 2) at prices based on any point 
other than that where the products are 
manufactured or shipped; 3) at dis- 
criminatory prices designed to lessen 
competition. The Commission referred 
to the freight charge involved by 
“Pittsburgh Plus” as “imaginary,” indi- 
cated the hardships upon consumers as 
resultant from the fact that the Cor- 
poration produces nearly 50% of the 
American rolled steel. 

Significance. Theoretically, the 
importance of the order would seem to 
be a likely shift of the center of the 
steel industry. With Pittsburgh Plus 
abolished, many manufacturers would 
immediately build factories near other 
steel-producing centres, now free to 
market at reduced prices. Gary, Ind., 
particularly, has watched the Pitts- 
burgh Plus fight with intense interest. 
Business circles, however, attached 
little significance to the Commission’s 
action in its immediate effect upon the 
steel business. 

Outcome. The Federal Trade 
Commission’s dictum is by no means 
final. That body, created in 1914, is 
subordinate in its interpretations of 
the law to the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals, which may enforce, set aside, 
or modify orders of the Commission. 
Still higher is the U. S. Supreme Court, 
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How many pages would 
you guess this book contains? 


| is less than one inch thick. The average 
book of the same size contains about 200 


pages. This book contains 1,352 pages. It 


contains the complete works of Shakespeare. 


Do you wonder that most people find this almost un- 
believable? “You don’t mean that it contains all of 
Shakespeare’s works!” they exclaim. We assure them 
that it does. All his plays, all his poems, all his sonnets. 


“But they must be extracts, then,” they say. No, 
there are NO extracts. Everything is complete and un- 
abridged, following the exact text, word for word, of one 
of the three authentic copies of the First Folio in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. In addition, there is an 
index to characters and a complete glossary of 28 pages. 


Here, in short, is everything that could be obtained in 
the ordinary cumbersome set of Shakespeare. And at 
only a fraction of the cost! The type is NOT small, it 
is large, clear and easy to read, selected from 550 styles 
at the famous Press of Oxford University. 


What is the secret then, of this extraordinary volume? 
It is simply this; genuine India paper is used. This re- 
markable paper is so finely made that it is as light as 
those rare, handmade papers of the Italians. Yet, it is 
amazingly strong, white and opaque. 


The Achievement 
of the Oxford University Press 


At the famous Oxford University Press of England, 
fine bookmaking is a cherished tradition. And this is 
the crowning achievement of centuries. Not only is this 
a complete Shakespeare library in the most convenient 


form ever known; it is, besides, a book so beautiful in 
appearance as to lend distinction to any home. It has a 
limp, flexible binding, richly grained and deep maroon in 
color, with gold lettering. The pages are full gold edged 
on three sides; a thumb index of titles affords ready 
reference. 


Yours to examine, free 


No description or picture can do justice to this mar- 
velous volume. So we invite you to accept it without 
cost or obligation, for a full week’s inspection. Simply 
mail the coupon below. ‘The book will come to you 
prepaid. Then decide whether you want tc keep it. Re- 
turn it, if you choose, and the examination will have cost 
you nothing. But mail the coupon at once, as the books 
come from England only in limited numbers. 


The Plymouth Publishing Company 
Dept. 58 7 West 42nd St., New York City 


— oe en er 


The Plymouth Publishing Company | 
Dept. 58, 7 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


Gentlemen: With the understanding that no deposit of any | 
kind is required, you may send me on one week’s approval, post- 
age prepaid, your one volume Oxford edition of Shakespeare’s | 

‘omplete Works, printed in bold-face type on genuine India 
Paper. | 

If I agree that it is one of the most remarkable books ever 
made, I will send you the full cash price of $5.45 plus the few | 
cents postage within one week. If I do not agree, I will return the 
book at your expense, j 
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Why play 
unmarked 
balls? 


No charge for marking your full name 
on your favorite brand 


At no extra cost, you can now ft any standard 
golf balls, marked with your full name. Simply 
send in the coupon below, accompanied by your 
check covering the regular retail price, and we 
will mail you one dozen er more new golf balls, 
permanently imprinted with your full name in 
red, green, or black indelible ink. We make no 
charge for marking or postage. 

Start the season get a dozen new “balls plainly 
marked with your full name, and you'll use fewer 
balls, enjoy the game more. Golfers all over the 
United States and Canada have found that full 
name marked balls return to their owners, save 
arguments on the green, improve the game. 
Give us the name of your favorite ball, if not 
listed below; attach check or money-order to the 
coupon, and balls will reach you promptly. Order 
in even dozens only. 


Money refunded if not 
completely satisfied 





oe Se ape j 
| 3265 Menlo Ave., Dept. 10, Cincinnati, Ohio ] 





| Mail postpaid............doz. golf balls of the brand | 
{ checked below marked in............ ink with j 
ee ee le | 
| TOD: caceuiiiahdtpuntceriaeenbtidiagididanesiabdiiip aati 
I ADDRESS ~...—---en--nevne. non-eenenneeenerenssenenessesssemnsnceemecececes | 
4 4 Per Doz. } 
| f ] Silver King ... $12.00 | 
| Dunlop Maxfli 12.00 
‘ U. S. Royal 9.00 | 
| 0 eee re 9.00 ; 


Here’s the ball— 


THE 
OCOBO 


England’s best 


$1.00 each 
$12.00 the dozen 


and 


here’s the greatest 
putter of them all. 


The HUNTLY 


with the grooved 
handled shaft. 
It gives you that 
irresistible feel. 
The price is 
$7.50 deliv- The 
ered. Ocobo 
golf ball, 
Hendry and 
Bishop irons, 
the Huntly put- 
ter, Gripolin and 
the Sorbo ball clean- 
er, Ocobo Sports 
Plaster, Etc., Etc. 


Distributed in America 


s/ WIMBAR 


15 Washington Place 
~ New York, ef 














AERONAUTICS 








Loening Amphibian 


On Uncle Sam’s island possessions, 
planes must be like the Marines— 
ready to fight on land or water. The 
Army Air Service has therefore long 
sought for an efficient amphibious air- 
plane for its coastal stations in 
Hawaii and the Philippines. This 
has now been provided by Grover 
C. Loening, President of the Loening 
Aeronautical Engineering ‘Corpora- 
tion of New York City, designer of 
the Loening flying yacht and organ- 
izer of last year’s shortlived air line 
from New York to Newport. After 
long development and secret tests, 
the Army has placed an order for 
ten of these remarkable all-purpose 
airplanes. 

The fuselage rests solidly on a 
metal pontoon, and with the landing 
gear drawn up, the craft is a sea- 
plane. But let the pilot press on a 
button, and a small electric motor, 
driven by a storage battery, releases 
landing wheels at the side of the pon- 
toon, draws them out and downward 
and in eleven seconds the craft is 
a land plane. In the first tests the 
amphibian made 30 landings alter- 
nately on land and water without a 
hitch. 

In spite of its dual functions and 
heavy armament, the boat flies 120 
miles per hour, and has all the man- 
euvrability of the best military air- 
planes. But next to its amphibious 
characteristic, the most interesting 
feature of the plane is the inversion 
of the motor. This is a 400 horse- 
power twelve cylinder Liberty, 
turned upside down so as not to im- 
pede the pilot’s vision. 


. 


“Ghost Plane” 


General Hischauer, who command- 
ed the French Air Service during 
the War and is now reporter of the 
Military Aviation budget, announced 
the completion of tests of a “ghost 
plane” which will fly pilotless 100 
miles out of sight and rain death on 
enemy armies and cities in the next 
war. A_ gyroscopic stabilizer re- 
places the pilot for the maintenance 
of equilibrium. Wireless guides the 
plane at will and makes it land pre- 
cisely at a given spot, however far 
away from the point of control. The 
discharge of powerful bombs will 
also be controlled by wireless. Sim- 
ilar experiments are being conducted 
in England and in the U. S. 


Globe Flight 


Last week at Brough, England, the 
American world fliers refitted their 
planes. Pontoons and new engines 
were installed in preparation for the 
final dash across the Atlantic by way 
of the Orkney Islands, Iceland and 
Greenland, to Labrador. By Monday 
all preparations were complete, and the 





fliers waited only for the chain of U. S. 
naval vessels, commanded by Admiral 
Thomas P. Magruder, to take up their 
positions. The cruiser Milwaukee 
reached Nova Scotia to make maps of 
the region over which they will pass; 
the Danish steamer Gertrude Rask 
smashed through the ice to Greenland 
to carry supplies for them. 

The official log of Plane No. 2, re- 
cently made public for the first time, 
records the progress of the flight since 
the take-off on Mar. 9, and gives the 
complete itinerary projected for the 
last lap. The most hazardous point in 
the entire schedule is the stop in Green- 
land. Naval officers expressed appre- 
hension as to the ability of the airmen 
to land on the ice with pontoons. Ice 
conditions are to be feared, as it will 
be impossible for the Navy to afford 
protection for the last 150 miles of 
the trip. 


Nothing to Wear 


Throughout their entire flight, the 
U. S. world flyers have never had 
any clothes except those they stood 
in. With the enormous gasoline 
loads their ships had to carry, they 
could not even have the luxury of 
the extra weight of a spare pair of 
socks. When they landed from arctic 
regions, they threw away their win- 
ter kit and bought lighter garb. Last 
week they were stationed at the small 
village of Brough on the Humber 
in England, having an “easy time”’— 
though working feverishly all day, 
overhauling their motors, recondi- 
tioning their planes—and purchas- 
ing new cold-weather outfits for their 
passage over the North Atlantic. 
Woolen underwear and _ fur-lined 
coats spell many gallons of gaso- 
line. Everything unessential must 
be discarded, and even safety razors 
must disappear. Their fellow citi- 
zens will welcome gallant officers 
who are heavily bewhiskered. 


The Show-Off 


While thousands of bathers dis- 
ported themselves gaily on the sands 
and waters of Rockaway Beach, L. 
I., a foolhardy pilot flew low over 
their heads, performed hazardous 
stunts, created panic. Men cursed 
and shook angry fists; women 
shrieked; children ran howling to 
their nurses. People in bathing knew 
not whether to seek safety on shore 
or under water. No wonder that 
strong protests were made by Willi- 
am T. Collins, Acting Mayor of New 
York, and that the Commandant of 
the Naval Reserve made a thorough 
investigation. But it was not the 
Naval Air Reserve that was respon- 
sible for the foolhardy flights. Cap- 
tain Judson, of the Police Aviation 
Reserve, was to blame and has suf- 
fered a prompt dismissal. 
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“Time brings all things.” 





Jack 


At Astoria, L. I. an Italian was 
called to court by health officers for 
harboring his goat, Jack, in his cellar. 
Ordered to seek other pasturage, said 
the Italian: “Me no keepa da goat; 
me eata da goat!” 


io 


Moose 

In Manhattan, thousands of Moose 
strolled about the island, in and out of 
Carnegie Hall particularly. They were 
holding their 36th annual Convention. 
Fifty “beautiful lady Moose” called on 
Acting Mayor Collins of New York 
with the compliments of 50 Mayors. 

James J. Davis, U. S. Secretary of 
Labor, head of the Order (The Loyal 
Order of Moose) declared his and his 
brethren’s common interest to be cen- 
tred in the child life of the U. S. In 
1906, when Mr. Davis joired as 247th 
member, the Moose were in debt. To- 
day, over 600,000 members have ac- 
cumulated assets of over $32,000,000. 


Vagrant Goats 


In Newark, N. J., citizens complained 
that 100 vagrant goats had taken pos- 
session of the freight-yard district, 
butted the residents, overturned swill 
buckets, eaten clothes-lines, rosebushes, 
awnings. Police, five dog-catchers, two 
Health Department Inspectors, Humane 
Society Agents, a squad of detectives 
geared out with lassos and dog-nets, 
harried the herd of whiskered mis- 
creants, caught nine. 


“Small World” 


At Albany, N. Y., one Hector Sin- 
clair, of Eldorado, Kan., hurried into a 
second-hand bookstore. He had heard 
that the vendor possessed a copy of a 
work for which he had searched for 
over 50 years—the writings of the 
Jewish historian, Josephus. Hector 
paid $2.50, opened his book, beheld his 
own name on the fly-leaf, recognized 
the volume as one he had lost in 1872. 


Ethereal, Graceful 


At Paris, Paul Poiret, famed dress- 
maker, declared modern male fash- 
ions “disgusting,” ‘“unmentionable,” 
‘like sausages,” “like notaries,” sug- 
gested for day wear in Summer 
“loose garments made of light mate- 
tials which would feel as if they did 
not exist . . trousers of an ethereal 
cut; for the evening, huge velvet 
capes that would fall into graceful 
folds.” 


Exeunt 

In Budapest, one Martin Romler, bar- 
keeper, tapped a barrel of beer, drew 
off two foaming steins. A customer 
drank one. He drank the other. A few 
seconds later, both simultaneously fell 
to the floor dead. In the barrel was dis- 
covered a drowned viper. 


MISCELLANY 






Keep Cool 


by eating foods that do not heat the blood. Ice cold drinks and 
electric fans will not cool the person who eats heating foods. 
Eat 


Shredded Wheat 


with milk, fresh fruits and green vegetables, and keep cool, com- 
fortable and full of pep for the day’s work. Shredded Wheat is 
a wife-saver in Summer, because it is ready-cooked and ready- 
to-serve—no kitchen work or worry. The crisp, flavory shreds 
of baked whole wheat are the delight of every youngster. 














Two biscuits with milk make a 
good meal at a cost of not over 
five cents. 











Made by 
The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 






































Said Mr. Tooth to Mr. Man, 
“T’ll work for you the best I can. 
In payment I deserve a ream 


Of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream.” 

















Ste TYRAKE 


Lake Shore Drive and Upper Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 





CHICAGO’S WONDERFUL HOTEL 


A hotel that is different. 


To have stayed at THE 
DRAKE is to have experienced 
the ultimate in a visit to Chicago. 


Write for booklet “C”. 


Radiophans! 


Tune in to WGN (formerly WDAP) 
370 meters—The Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Interesting programs. 


THE DRAKE is under THE BLACKSTONE 


management, the World’s standard in 
hotel service. 








IMAGINARY 
INTERVIEWS 


William E. (“Pussyfoot”) Johnson, 
prohibition fanatic: “Before sailing 
from Manhattan for Europe, I told 
newspapermen that in a six-months’ 
tour of America I had seen only four 
intoxicated people. Said I: ‘These 
United States are a Sunday School 
compared to what they used to be. This 
talk about gin and petting parties is, 
for the lack of a better word, bunk!’” 





Alphonso XIII of Spain: “John D. 
Rockefeller and I were elected foreign 
associate members of the French Acad- 
emy of Arts—I to replace the late 
Joaquim Sorolla y Bastida, Spanish 
painter; Mr. Rockefeller to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of James 
Shannon, of London. It was said that 
Mr. Rockefeller’s election was prompted 
by the fact that he had donated 18,- 
000,000 francs ($900,000) to various 


French causes.” 


Tyrus R. Cobb, Manager of the De- 
troit American League Baseball Club: 
“In a newspaper interview at Toronto, 
I repeated that next year I shall not 
play regularly with my team, advocated 
baseball as a British national sport. 
Said I: ‘If I had my time over again, 
I would probably be a surgeon instead 





of a baseball player. . . . I shall not 
have done any real good to humanity 
when I retire. I suppose everybody will 
have forgotten me in a few years’ 
time!’” 


Robert M. LaFollette: “I was re- 
ported to be ‘paralyzing Washington’ 
by wearing a hat with a straw crown, 
felt brim. Said a Chicago colyumist: 
‘Since Bob made an animal all his 


own out of the Democratic donkey 


and the Republican elephant, he’s 
simply running wild. He'll be eating 
ice-cream on his ham and eggs 
next!” 


Rex Beach, novelist: “I accepted 
the Honorary Chairmanship of the 
Alumni Committee on Athletics of 
my alma mater, Rollins College, at 
Winter Park, Fla. Rollins alumni 
of the early "90s remember me as an 
outstanding Rollins athlete, as Cap- 
tain of the Rollins baseball team in 
1896, my senior year.” 








MILESTONES 


Reported Engaged. Barney Ba- 
ruch Jr., 23, to Lois Wilson, star of 
The Covered Wagon, Miss Lulu Bett, 
It Pays to Advertise, and many an- 
other cinema. 








Engagement denied. Frances Crane 
Leatherbee, daughter of Charles R. 
Crane, to Jan Masaryk, son of the 
President of Czecho-Slovakia (see 
Page 9). 

Married. Prince Sergei Obolen- 
sky, 33, to Miss Alice Muriel Astor, 
22; in London. Miss Astor is the 
daughter of the late John Jacob Astor 
and Lady Ribblesdale. She was in- 
troduced to London society two years 
ago. 


. . . 


Married. Gouverneur Morris, 
famed novelist, to Ruth Wightman, 
his secretary; at Salinas, Cal., a year 
ago. The marriage was made public 
last week when a second ceremony 
was held just after Mr. Morris had 
obtained a final decree of divorce 
from his first wife, Elise Waterbury 
Morris, in Los Angeles. 


Married. Battling Siki, 23, famed 
Senegalese pugilist, to Miss Lillian 
Werner, 30, octoroon, of Memphis, 
Tenn.; in Manhattan. 


Sued for Separation. Jack Rose, 
prominent vaudevillian, by his wife, 
Janette Lawson Rose, former Follies 
girl. She charges that he beat her, 
and once in a Chicago restaurant tore 
the dress from her back. In explain- 
ing the suit, Mr. Rose said: “I am 
a very homely man, and women take 
no interest in me.” 





Died. William Abbott Herdman, 
65, famed Ichthyologist (see Page 19). 


Died. The Right Reverend Leo 
Haid, 75, Bishop of North Carolina, 
Dean of the Catholic Hierarchy of 
America, Abbot of Belmont Cathe- 
dral Abbey; at Charlotte, N. C. 
Ordained in 1872, Bishop Haid was 
the oldest Catholic prelate’ in 
America. 


Died. Dudley Allen Sargent, 75, 
“apostle of exercise for everybody”; 
at Peterboro, N. H. (see Page 21). 


Died. Palmer Com, 75, famed cre- 
ator of the Brownies; in Quebec (see 
Page 13). 


siasy lenis 
GOING 


COMING. During the past week 
the following men and women arrived 
in the U. S. on the following ships: 

On the France (French)—Walter 
Damrosch, Conductor of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra; Mme. Olga 
Petrova, actress-playwright; Owen 
Davis, dramatist; Edna Ferber, novel- 
ist; Hamilton Fish Armstrong, foreign 
affairs writer; Seymour Cromwell, 
onetime President of the New York 
Stock Exchange; two Newfoundland 
fishermen picked up at sea. 

On the Adriatic (White Star)— 
Arthur Hornblow, playwright, dramat- 
ic critic; five European Managers of 
the Remington Typewriter Co.; one 
Johann Romitch, Austrian stowaway, 
who hid on the Adriatic leaving Man- 
hattan three weeks ago, was sent back 
on the boat by British Alien Officers, 
cannot be landed in the U. S., “may 
have to be carried back and forth 
from Manhattan to Liverpool for 
years.” 

GOING. During the past week 
the following men and women left the 
U. S. on the following ships: 

On the Paris (French)—Robert Un- 
derwood Johnson, onetime U. S. Am- 
bassador to Italy; Princess Bibesco, 
daughter of Mrs. Margot Asquith and 
wife of the Rumanian Minister to the 
U. S.; Jo Davidson, famed U. S. 
sculptor. 

On the Minnewaska (Atlantic Trans- 
port)—John P. Morgan, famed banker. 

On the Leviathan (United States)— 
Maitre d’Hotel Oscar of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel (Manhattan), highest 
paid hotel executive in the world ($50,- 
000 per annum), inventor of Oscar 
Sauce; with his wife for a_three- 
months’ tour in Europe—his first vaca- 
tion after 41 years of uninterrupted 
work in the U. S.; David Warfield; 
William J. Burns; 52 Boy Scouts; 
“Pussyfoot” Johnson to convince the 
Moslems, the Indians and the Cey- 
lonese that drinking Scotch whiskey is 
wrong, 





——— 
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POINT with PRIDE 








After a cursory view of Trmer’s 
summary of events, the Generous 


Citizen points with pride to: 


Mr. G. F. Baker’s vain attempt to 


take a vacation. (P. 24.) 


The inventor of Oscar Sauce. (P. 
30.) 


Forests in Canada, ruby mines in the 
Urals, . . . hotels in Japan. (P. 13.) 


More dinners in the Inns—more mel- 
low vintages and rare good fellowship. 


CP. BD 


A handsome, skilful creature who 
tended goal for the winning side. © (P. 
21.) 


An honest statement from Economist 
Keynes. (P. 6.) 


Trousers of an ethereal cut. (P. 29.) 


Much tearful wailing done away 
with, (P. 18.) 


Five hundred thousand dollars pledged 
at $1 a head from the United Hebrew 
trades. (P. 2.) 


A womanly queen and a queenly 
woman. (P. 10.) 


The career of a crusader for sea- 
food. (P. 19.) 


“The man who originated, organized, 
operated the famous Farm Bloc.” (P. 
26.) 


Two 400-ton shields boring blindly 
under the Hudson toward a subfluvian 
marriage. (P. 19.) 


The taming of shrewish Mr. Mencken. 
(P. 19.) 


A special hymn dedicated to the Pre- 
mier. (P. 10.) 


. 


Woolen underwear and_ fur-lined 
coats. (P. 28.) 


The one candidate who is thoroughly 
at home before the camera. (P. 5.) 


Remarkable creatures, uncouth but 
agile — spindle-shanked, with rotund 
small bellies. (P. 13.) 







Bei as the craftsmen of olden times con- 
trived to make their creations as lovely 
as they were useful, so artists today have 
been won over by the Decorative Arts 
League to the fashioning of beautifully 
wrought articles for everyday use. Nat- 
urally, one of the first things to engage their 
attention has been the designing of a med- 
ium-sized table lamp to replace the usual 
inharmonious commercial product. 
Under the auspices of the 


















Why You Can Buy This 
2500 Lamp for Only S592 


The Decorative Arts League actually spent that amount 
for the model of a lamp which would be the last word 
in beauty of design and execution—that they might 
offer reproductions of it at a price within the reach of all 
who appreciate artistic creations for everyday use. 


bership costs nothing and involves no obli- 
gations of any kind. Few of the League’s 
offerings are ever advertised to the public, 
and it is only occasionally that some special 
achievement like the Bishop Lamp is an- 
nounced, in order to increase the member- 
ship among discriminating people. 


Sent Without Money In Advance 


All you need to do to get the lamp is 
sign and mail the coupon. 


Art Alliance of America and 
the Decorative Arts League, 
a national exhibition was 
held, in which artists from 
all over the country entered 
their designs. Large enough 
cash prizes were offered to 
attract the finest talent, and 
a jury of eminent artists and 
critics selected the lamp that 
in their judgment was the 
acme of beauty and utility. 


$2500 For One Lamp 


The result was the now 
famous and altogether charm- 
ing lamp submitted by Miss 
Mary Bishop, which the 
Decorative Arts League se- 
cured at a cost of over $2500, 
as the one design unmistak- 





Brings Beauty and Good 
Taste to Any Home 

This delightful lamp is 
16% inches high and the 
shade is 13 inches in diam- 
eter. The graceful base is 
cast in medallium of rich, 
statuary bronze finish. The 
parchment shade, so much 
in vogue just now, is de- 
signed as a unit with the 
lamp. It is in tones of gray- 
gold-brown graded into 
ivory brown, with dark 
bands around the flare and 
edge bound with strips of 
dull brass that make it as 
durable as it is charming. 
Being of neutral tone, it 
will harmonize with any 
decorative scheme. For oil, 
gas or electricity. The teak- 
wood stand shown in this 
illustration does not come 
with the lamp. 


When the postman delivers 
the lamp, simply give him 
$5.90 (plus postage) and the 
lamp is yours! Compare it 
with the lamps you could get 
for the same or even higher 
prices in the shops. See how 
it harmonizes with your 
decorative scheme. If you are 
not entirely delighted with 
it, you have the guaranteed 
privilege of returning it 
within five days and getting 
your money refunded. Send 
the coupon NOW —before 
you forget it. 

Decorative Arts League, 
Dept. 88, 505 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


ably supreme for its purpose. 

The League has always held that ar- 
tistic lamps need cost no more than drab, 
commonplace ones, so they were willing to 
spend so much money on one lamp, that 
they might sell duplicates of it for as low’ 
a price as $5.90. 

The sole reason the League is able to 
sell it so reasonably is because it has a 
“corresponding membership” of people who 
are interested in learning about artistic new 
things for the home that they might never 
hear of otherwise, and in buying them at 
such remarkably low prices they could not 
possibly equal them elsewhere. Such a mem- 


Decorative Arts League, Dept. 88, 
505 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

You may send me the famous Mary Bishop 
Lamp. When it comes, I will give the post- 
man $5.90 (plus postage) in full payment. 
If I am not delighted with it, I have the 
guaranteed privilege of returning it within 5 
days, and you agree to refund my money. 
I am to be the sole judge. 





Address . Sichcasl 
City as ee ss ne eS 


te Eo Oil................ Electricity.............. 
(Please check the kind you want) 

(Orders for shipment outside the U. S. must 

i cannot be sent on approval.) 
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Mary Drxon THAYER 


Don’t you often wonder what youngsters think about? In a narrative 
sketch, “A Rich Folks’ Child,” Miss Mary Dixon Thayer, the “Molly” 
T hayer of Tennisdom, who recently won the women’s singles champ- 
ionship of Pennsylvania, gives a vivid and whimsical study of child 
psychology. 

The first installment, “The Ends of Things” 


number of 


appears in the August 


THE 


FORUM 


A Magazine of Discussion 
Edited by Henry Goddard Leach 


Among Other Features in this issue: 
UnpvuBLISHED Letrers OF Dostotvsk1 Edited by Princess Radziwill 
A New ITALIAN JOURNEY J. St. Loe Strachey 
Mexico’s New LEapER Ernest Gruening 
THE Moron Lasorarories, INc. Lawton Mackall 


This is the open season for week-ends. 
FORUM with you on the train. The brief, pointed essays 


will help you while away the time and at the same time y + 
vy 
your dinner conversation will be vastly improved and — 
amplified. 4 7 mC 
. Ka on 
Or—if you don’t go on week-ends,— 7 Oa 
fo ee ; 
we will send you the August issue of THE ais rod om. 
FORUM and the three succeeding is- KF, yer Yo 
sues for $1.00. Just fill in the coupon ($4 ” SP " 2 pies 
s% ‘ ~, ° Or o° 1. 9 
and mail it with your check or ye a a ae a 
a dollar bill. <i OF F Oe r or My 
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Take a copy of THE — 


VIEW with ALARM 





Having perused well the chronicle 


of the week, the Vigilant Patriot 
views with alarm: 

Ice cream on ham and eggs. (P. 30.) 

“Grandma, mother, young sister, 
father and concubine.” (P. 12.) 

The Prince “seen in the London 
slums crawling on all fours.” (P. 7.) 


Ill-mannered Cis- and Trans-Pacific 


bickerings. (P. 11.) 


* e 


“Old men and fawning boys, be- 
spectacled spinsters and enquiring teach- 
ers.” (P. 16.) 


An utterly unreasonable love for an 
utterly unreasonable young lady. (P. 


12.) 


A day when the human body was not 
thought a fitting topic for conversation. 
(2. 24,) 


One hundred vagrant goats. 


(P. 29.) 


ee . 


A neighbor who died of excitement 
on the spot. (P. 3.) 


Children howling for their nurses. 
(P. 28.) 


“A couple of steamships with opium, 
morphine, heroin, cocaine.” (P. 4.) 


*. - ee 


(P. 4.) 


Mutinous Philippine scouts. 


Sour notes from the British press. 


(P; 21.) 


The college, “bell-hop to the world.” 
(P. 16.) 


A reply by an eldest son. 


(P. 6.) 


A cover in error. (P. 12.) 
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E.DNA 
FERBER 


“— -psied big is my baby?” Selina would demand, senselessly, 
“How big is my man?” 


Then little Dirk DeJong, standing before his mother, would stretch 
his arms wide and squeal, ‘‘So-o-o-o big!” in dutiful solo. 


When he grew to be one of the most correct young men of Chicago’s 
fashionable North Shore, he returned to his apartment one night, 
from visiting his mother, and questioned himself: “How big?” 


His answer is this magnificent story of Edna Ferber’s that for the 
past twenty-two weeks has been the best-selling book in America. 
100,000 people have gone to bookstores to buy this story and Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps, John Farrar and many others have praised it as 
“the best American novel of the year.” At bookstores, $2.00. 


DicBedn, Pax @ Co. 


GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK IN CANADA: 25 RICHMOND ST., W., TORONTO 
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IN summer, particularly, the desirability of year- 

’round residence here asserts itself. Cool roof gar- 

dens, refreshing showers on every floor, spacious 

lounges—not forgetting the fellowship of other 

clean-cut men—all these fortify one to face the busy 

day and make for rest and relaxation at its close. 
Rates: $10 to $20 per week 


ALLERTON CLUB RESIDENCES 
New York Cleveland Chicago 
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